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Foreword 


i»i OS 1 PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS in tbe United States are designed to 
serve ail youth of tbe community rather than particular groups of youth 
with special or peculiar interest* and abilities. Individual pupil* in high 
school differ greatly, and meeting a wide range of educational need* in the 
same school and often in the same clan presents many difficulties There is 
danger of adopting procedures for numbers of pupils who are most alike and 
neglecting those who vary from tbe.average 

This is not to suggest that educational needs of so-called average pupils 
are being met adequately.' The purpose of the school is to meet the edu- 
cational needs of individuals, and pupils vary even within a middle group. 
Moreover , procedures useful With those who vary from the average may also 
be useful with individuals who are termed average. 

Teaching Rapid and Slow L^rnert in High School represents a coopera- 
tive effort of nine secondary -school specialists in the Office of Education to 
picture the provisions .used in large high schools to adapt teaching methods 
in different subjects for pupils who are not average. It is recognised that 
a pupil may be a rapid learner in one subject Ad a alow learner in another. 
Each of the specialists gathered and reported the information relating to his 
special field. A common pattern was followed in presenting the data in 
tabular iorm. Aa will be obvioia to the reader, each writer was encouraged 
to use his own individual style in describing and interpreting the data in hia 
tables. 

Responsibility for coordinating the project and editing the manuscripts 
was assumed by Arno Jewett, specialist for language arts, and J. Dan Hull, 
chief of the Secondary Schools Section. 

It is hoped that the bulletin will stimulate local schools to examine their 
own procedures with a view to improving them. Suggestions for using the 
bulletin are included in chapter V. Many principals and teachers have found 
the questionnaires useful in insernce education activities, and for others who 
may have this interest the questionnaires have bden included in the appendix. 
The questionnaires may be reproduced without permission. While this , 
bulletin is concerned with present status, specialists in the Office of Educa- 
tion expect to develop a later publication describing pro mising procedures in 
particular schools. 
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Thu report, if wrung the purpow for which it t* intended, will aid in 
atimuiating widespread diacuaaion and valuation of procedure* uwful in 
meeting individual differences in higLVhool The problem ia worthy of all 
the ingenuity and resourcefulness which can be summoned to meet it’ 

Watwi 0 Red? Galen Jones 

Assistant Commissioner, Director, 

Ihvisum of Stale and Instruction, Orf^ixmtUm, 

Locxu School Systems and Service, Branch 
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CHAPTER | 


Background, Purpose, and Scope of Study 

A CENTRAL PROBLEM in our democratic school irstco u the instruction 
of pupils with widely diverse inters** and capacities so that they will lire 
and work together happily in a coB^ractire social aud spiritual environment. 
The increasing growth of' the comprehensive high school with its beirro- 
geneoua population complicate* the problem of providing a superior edu-, 
rational program for every youth. Extensive variations among pupils in 
their intellectual, physical, social, and emotional development help to produce 
wide differences in educational achievement. Diversity in home. and com- 
munity background, as well as in motives and goals for learning, also cause 
differences in pupU performance. Nationwide efforts to increase the bolding • 
power of the school, to eliminate dropouts, and to promote youth on the 
liases of social and chronological growth further complicate the task of 
administering and teaching high -school pupils. 

Today, the improvement of holding power and miplovmeat of social 
promotion have added immeasurably to the instructional difficulties of the 
high-acbool teacher. Daring the 20 years between 1931 and 1951, the 
proportion of youth remaining in high school until graduation almost 
doubled. Fifty -two' of each 100 pupils who were in the fifth grade in 1944 
were graduated from high school b v 1951. In 1930, the number of gTaduMes 
waa 29 out of 100; in 1900, 16; and b 1870, only 2. 1 The present trend in 
holding power is definitely upwards Although social promotion policies 
v are meeting resistance from some teachers b the upper grades of high school, 
there teems to be sufficient support of the practice to suggest that it will be 
continued. Naturally, increased holding power and social promotion have 
extended the range of individual differences at the lower extreme and have 
increased the number of pupils at both extremes of the high-acbool studlnt 
population. Many more slow pupils are being promoted to the junior and 
senior years of high school. Also, more of the rapid learner*, especially 
from average- and lie! o w -a ver age- in come families, are Maying in school. 
Thu is a trend which should continue. 

When the slow learner who falls below the average attainment of his class 
in reading and other .skills moves into the high school, be adds b a dispro- 
portionate degree to the teacher's class load. Then* is often conacidus of 
subconscious pressure on the teacher to bring the befowaverage pupil up to 
class norms; for the teacher is aware that the child’s academic deficiencies 
may make bdlAhe target pf criticism from parents as well as from principals 
and later teachers of the child. a 

Under normal conditions the slow learner will continue to lag behind more 
intelligent y^uth b hb academic attainments. The more he advances b 

1 StiHwleU SuniBT el Uurttaa. IMS as. CV»tar 1 st li. Sf .1.1 Smnri W Elm. h.. U tie UebeS 
SbH. I M S 9* Vatta*taa. 0. X fnw.nl Marta* CWce, 1*U » H. tail. » t 
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the typical high school, the greater will be the differences between his 
academic skills and knowledge and those of brighter pupils. Standards of 
scholarship for him must be lower than for the average and superior child. 
Too often, parents, and occasionally teachers and principals, expect all 
children to be at the class norm in academic achievement. 

Some teachers who have taught for many years in the last 2 or 3 years of 
an academic high school have had little firsthand experience with large 
numbers of slow learners. They may be unaware of the difficulties these 
children have in learning and of the ways they learn best. Because the 
slow- 1 earning student has difficulty understanding and recalling the verbal 
concepts which are common in the academic curriculum, he requires careful 
guidance and a concrete, often individualized, type of instruction which is 
time consuming both for him and the teacher. Also, because of cultural 
conditioning, such teachers may not recognize the vocational and leisure- 
time needs of slow learners or even be sympathetic with their problems. 

A concern for improved education of the rapid and slow learners is 
% particularly appropriate at this time because of the much-publicized proces- 
sion of youth which is beginning to push through junior-high-school doors 
into the already bulging classrooms of heavily loaded teachers. According 
to present estimates, this procession of American youth will continue for at 
least 10 years and by 1959-00 will swell the high-school enrollment (grades 
9-12) by almost 50 percent above 1 <>49-50 figures.* * Unless the American 
people decide to spend a higher percentage of their income for public educa- 
tion, teachers may expect larger classes and heavier teaching loads for at 
least the next decade. Also, they may anticipate extremely crowded 
conditions in classrooms, study halls, and libraries. 

forces outside of the United States have also caused educators to be 
concerned with the effectiveness of their program for rapid and slow learners. 
With the entry of the Communist Chinese in the Korean war came a sudden 
realization that America's reservoir of protective strength was smaller in 
numbers of people than that of its enemies. As Americans we realized more 
than ever before that our national security depends upon an educated 
citizenry and requires the maximum utilization of all the best brainpower 
in America if we are to continue our democratic civilization. A new con- 
cept of defense relying more than ever on advanced weapons and machines 
has been adopted. Our intricate toojs, machines, and weapons require 
thoroughly educated and carefully binned personnel. As a result, we are 
seeking ways to identify our talented, superior, and gifted youth; and 
we are searching for administrative and instructional meant to improve 
the quality of their education. * 

Because of these conditions and problems in American education, but 
particularly because of requests for assistance from teachers and principals 
in administering, identifying, and teaching rapid learners, the Secondary 

r 
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BACKGROUND, PURPOSE, AND SCOPE OF STUD’S. 3 

Schools Section of the Office of Education^ in the spring of 1952, launched 
k the study described in this 'bulletin. * 

The chief purposes of this study are (1) to determine the extent to which 
certain practices in providing for individual differences are being used 
in public high schools today, (2) to identify and describe promising prac- 
tices which high-school staff members are using in leaching rapid and slow 
learners, and (3) to encourage and help high schools to study ways in 
which they can make better provisions for their rapid and slow learners. 
The present bulletin is concerned chiefly with the first and third purposes. 
Later bulletins relating to particular subject-matter areas will describe 
promising practices and programs in operation. 

For this study rapid learners are defined as those students who rank 
among the highest 15 to 1$ percent in general intelligence; slow learners are 
considered to be those students who are distinctly below the average in 
intellectual capacity, ranking among the lowest 15 to 20 percent in general 
intelligence. Obviously, the definitions are arbitrary and somewhat amor- 
phous. It was considered desirable to include a relatively large proportion 
of students in both the upper and lower groups because teachers today need 
help with large numbers 6f student* — not just the extreme few who are 
gifted or mentally deficient. 

Since the spring of 1952, nine staff members of the Secondary Schools 
Section, the Guidance Section, and the Home Economics Education Branch 
of the Office of Education have worked together in studying current prac- 
tices considered useful in meeting the educational needs of rapid- and slow- 
learning pupils. Areas studied by the staff members include: administra- 
tion, guidance, language arts, social studies, mathematics, science, industrial 
arts, and home economics. As 8 committee, this group first prepared and 
tried out an experimental form of a questionnaire which was sent to nine 
secondary schools of different types. These schools were located in various 
regions of the Nation. Principals and their staff members studied, tried 
out, criticized, and returned the experimental form. After final revision, 
the questionnaire was then submitted to principals, guidance officers, and 
teachers in 1,200 high schools with enrollments over 300. These high 
schools are considered to be representative of all regions of the United 
States. 

Ths QiMtfMMlr* 

The questionnaire was divided into three major parts: Part I, Admin- 
istrative Provisions for Rapid- and Slow-Learning Pupils; Part II, Tech- 
niques Used in Discovering Rapid- and Slow-Learning Pupils; and Part 111, 
Instructional Provisions and Procedures. Part I was a status study of 
a dminis trative provisions, being used or tried end abandoned , for rapid 
and slow learners. Provisions for acceleration, ability grouping by class, 
special courses and curriculum, social promotion, and enrichment were 
among the items included. Part II was also a status study of the extent 
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\o which various teste, records, reports, and other methods of. evaluation 
were used in discovering rspid- and slow-learning pupils. 

Part III of the questionnaire contained six subparts, one in each of the 
following subject-matter areas: language arts, social studies, mathematics, 
•eience, home economics, and industrial arts. The primary purpose of this 
pat^of the study was to determine the extent to which certain, instructional 
practices were being used by teachers considered extremely effective in teach- 
ing (•) rapid learners and (6) slow learners. Descriptions of various 
practices, methods, and materials which might be used in teaching rapid 

“ d 8l °r ***?*” Were ***** in subpart of the queteionnaire. 
rlespondents, the head or senior teacher in each department, were asked tor 
indicate" the extent to which their met effective tether was emploW 
various techniques and materials with (1) rapid leaner* .nd/or (2) ridw 
teeners. Instructions to respondente for earefc section of the queation- 
naire may be resd in: the appendix. Also, respondents were asked to 
describe m detail any outstanding program which they had found to be un- 
usually successful with rapid and slow learners. 

The questionnaire method of gathering data has certain limitations erf 
which the reader should be cognisant as be reads the date in the following 

apters. First, nonrespon dents to a questionnaire frequently have few 
favorable data to report than the respondents. In some instances, respond- 
ent* tend to give an overly optimistic picture of conditions within their 
•cnoo system. Also, because the language used in a questionnaire does 
not always convey the same meaning to different rwpondents, the validity 
of replies is subject to question. One of the recognised weaknesses in this 
study is the varied subjective interpretation, which respondents might give 

f'V** T h91 5 ^ nlK>b N0NE * SOME, and MUCH ox> the three-point scale 
where they are asked to show the “extent of mb” of various techniques, 
provisions, and procedures by extremely effective teachers. However, in 
the preparation of the questionnaire, the imperfections of language as a 
medium of communication were carefully weighed and every po^ibfe. effort 
was made to convey instructions and ideas clearly. 


In tw Hmpfe of uoo Momdory Kfcooli to wkidi the ipKalionnainr 
*“ "*nUr high tnlMol., 600 junk,, hiid. toiooU, ud 300 

«»»r kgb toiooU. dlmSOOta «roll«nf No 6-ytor ondMded 

“ lto “ conducting die «ndy did not wont to 
\ junior and senior and regu lar hi gli 

diat^bni^l ****f°M wa, c ^Dccme<i, the percwitages of the sample ^ere 
distnhuted aa follows: schools between 300 and 499 eeroQ^ent, 33 J 23 per- 

eent; achool. between 500 and 999, 43.62 percent; and schools 1,000 mid 
ovet, 23.15 percent * 
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Returns, complete end incomplete, were received from slightly more 
than 850 schools. Over 70 percent of the junior high schools in the sample 
returned the questionnaire; 50 percent of dm senior high schools; and 
8l percent of the regular high schools. Schools ranging in sixe between 
.100 and 499 enrollment averaged a return of 64.20 percent; those between 
o0$> and 999, a return of 72.40 percent; and those 1,000 or over averaged 
a return of 79 percent 

Usable returns for dm various subsections of the questionnaire varied in 
number, as is shown later io the discussions of each subsection. Returns 
were not considered usable for the purposes of this study when they ap- 
peared to be hurriedly or carelessly prepared and when the school was 
of a type (vocational, elementary, #c.) not within the scope of this study. 
In a few instances, complete changes in type of school had occurred since 
the collection of 1951-52 data. 


CHAPTER II 


Administrative Provisions for Rapid- and 
Slow-Learning Pupils 


PART I of the questionnaire included 23 provisions which a high-school 
principal could -make in a school to facilitate the educational progress of 
rapid- and slow-learning pupils. Following the purpose* of the study, the 
writers selected the 23 provisions not only for their usefulness in determining 
status, but also for their helpfulness in identifying promising practices which 
might be described in later publications and in stimulating school staffs to 
make additional provisions for meeting individual differences. Twelve of 
the provisions were classified as suitable for both rapid and slow learners, 6 
as beneficial for rapid learners, and 5 as being useful for slow learners. 
For each provision the high-school principal was asked to check “yes" or “no” 
to indicate whether or not the provision was being used in his school 
The 795 usable returns which were tabulated represented a 6Q- percent re- 
sponse. The number of usable responses from schools in the different cate- 
gories may he seen in table 1. For each of the six classifications and for the 
total, the percentage of schools reporting the use of each of the 23 adminis- 
trative provisions is shown in table 2. The 12 provisions for rapid and slow 
learners, the 6 provisions for rapid learners, and the 5 provisions for slow 
learners are ranked in order of their reported use among the 795 responding 
schools. " 6 
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Previsions for Both Rapid and Slow Learners 

Among the 12 provisions for both rapid and alow learners, item 1, “teach- 
ers furnished guidance information pertinent to pupils," was used most (by 
90 percent of the schools), and item 12, “flexible graduation requirements 
as to credits,” was used least (by 38 percent of the schools) . The mean of 
the percentages of schools using the 12 different items was 0.55. Judging 
by merits, the 12 provisions were used most by senior high schools and least 
by junior high schools. By size of enrollment the provisions were used most 
^ ** rgCr KhoolB “d least by schools enrolling 300-499 pupils. 

6 
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A number of the provisions, as determined by the criteria previously men- 
tioned, are broad and inclusive. For example, the fact that 90 percent of 
the schools furnish guidance information pertinent to pupils does not nec- 
essarily mean that all the teachers use the information. In some cases it 
may lie unused in the files. The fact that 13 percent of the junior high 
schools reported job placement services (item 7) mean^hat this provision 
includes temporary jobs on Saturdays and after school, as well as more per- 
manent jobs which offer vocational opportunities to senior-high-school gradu- 
ates. Supervised work experience is' a broad category including all kinds 
of work. This provision was reported by one-third of the junior high schools 
(item 8) , but when a number of principals were questioned about the nature 
of the work, they reported all of it as being within the school and most of it 
nilhout pay. 

Junior high schools reported more use than other schools of the last 3 of 
the 12 provisions for both rapid and alow learners. Credit given for dem- 
onstrated achievement regardless of time spent in class (item 10) involves 
credit for demonstrable skills, such as swimming, skating, and playing a 
musical instrument, as well as credit for achievement as indicated by test 
scores. If special schools of any kind exist, the problem of transferring pupils 
to than (item 11) first comes into focus during the junior-high-school years 
and probably is as pressing then as at any later period. Flexible gradua- 
tion requirements as to credits (item 12) may involve extra credit for quality 
of achievement or some aspect of social promotion, either of which probably 
encounters less resistance ih the junior high school than in the senior high 
school. 

Small schools more than large ones tended to provide supervised work ex- 
|>erience (item 8) and individualized instruction outside of regular class 
hours (item 6). These findings are not surprising since neither provision 
depends upon the resources commonly associated with larger schools. 

. Almost half the schools reported attempts to place pupils in ability groups 
of some kind (item 5). Schools were asked to name the subjects for which 
attempts had been made to provide homogeneous groups for both rapid and 
slow learners, and for alow learners alone. In both instances the subjects 
mentioned moat frequently were English, mathematics, social studies, and 
science. 

Schools were invited to indicate which of the 23 administrative provisions 
they had tried and abandoned, and the reason for giving up any procedure. 
Responses to this query were meager and hardly worth reporting except, 
possibly* for the attempt to group pupils homogeneously. This adminis- 
trative provision had bran tried and abandoned by 3 principals of senior 
high schools, 4 principals of regular high schools, and 16 principals of 
junior high schools. The reasons given most frequently were: “parents 
raised objections,” “social stigma was created,” “results were not apparent,” 
“provisions were inconsistent with the philosophy of the school,” and “the 
staff preferred to' adapt instruction to the individual pupil.” 
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teaching Rapid and slow learners in high schools 

PwIiImii fw Rapid Uarmrt 

Of the six provision* listed for rapid learner* only, the provision used by 
the greatest percentage of schools reporting was the college-preparatory 
curriculum (item 13). The provision used by the smallest percentage of 
schools was the sectioning of pupils in classes which do 2 rear*’ work in 1 
ye^r or 3 years’ work in 2 years (item 18, a systematic procedure for ac- 
celerating pupil progress I . Provision# for rapid learners only were used 
most by senior high schools and least by junior high schools. The only 
provision use,! more by junior high schools than by regular and senior high 
schools was item 16, providing remedial section* for able pupils whose 

performance is below capacity. %Jhia procedure is sometime* used in reading 
improvement programs. 

Large schools reported greater use of provisions for rapid learners only 
than did small schools. The one exception was item 14. Permitting pupil* 
to carry above-normal class loads for graduation credit was reported by a 
larger percentage of small schools (300^199) than larger schools. Here 
again, this provision can be carried out without using the superior person- 
nel resource* often associated with large high school*. 

Prevtsiam far Slaw Learner* 

The five provisions for slow learners only were used by higher percentages 
of schools reporting than were provisions for rapid learners only, and pro- 
viaions for both rapid and slow learners. The employment of easy study ms 
teriala related to pupils’ interest (item 19) was reported moat often. Junior 
high schools reported the greatest use of each of the 5 provisions except 
the one relating to low ability classes in certain subject* (item 22) . The per- 
centages of schools making provision for slow learners are in direct propor- 
tion to the sire of schools reporting. The only exception is that a greater 
percentage of small schools than larger schools report the promotion of 
pupils on the basis of physical and social development Here again, this 
provision is one that can readily be carried out in a small school. 

Among all the schools in this study, more consideration is given to the 
assigning of teachers qualified to work with slow learners than to teachers 
qualified to instruct rapid learners (items 23 and 17). The wisdom of lh» 
practice may be seriously questioned. Because the difficulties of instructing 
slow learners are apparent, their needs demand Careful Consideration in the 
day-to-day operations of the school. Nevertheless, it seems equally im- 
portant to make sure that each teacher assigned to work with rapid learners 
is a person of special training, experience, and, also, intellectual superiority. 

Comparisons With Um 1912 National Survey 

Although the questionnaire was not prepared with a view to comparing 
the status of provisions for individual differences today with that of 20 year, 
ago, it is possible to make a number of -comparisons between the present study 
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and tbe 1932 National Survey of* * Secondary Education.* The 60-percent 
lesponse of usable returns in tbe present study compares favorably with tbe 
40-percent return received in 1932.* 

In the present study supervised work experience of some kind and job 
placement services for regular or occasional jobs are currently reported in 
most school* except for tbe junior high schools where the immaturity of 
pupils limits the usefulness of these provisions. In 1932 these provisions 
were so infrequent that they were not even mentioned in the National Survey. 
Forty percent of tbe schools included in tbe National Surrey did report that 
they were giving credit for 'but-of-#chort»l projects or studies. However, a 
followup indicated that most of tbe projects were Sm^th Hughes activities, 
most of the out-of-school studies were generally some kind of instrumental 
music, and relatively few pupils were involved.* 

In tbe 1932 study 25 percent of the schools reported individualized 
instruction.* In the present study 47 piercent of .the schools report individual- 
ised instruction outside of regular class boilrs. 

Although almost half the schools in the present study reported tbe attempt 
to group pupils homogeneously, tbe percentages of schools using this practice 
are smaller in most categories than thgy were in 1932, as reported in the 
National Survey of Secondary Education. In 1932, 55 percent of the report- 
ing schools enrolling 251-500 pupils indicated the use of homogeneous 
grouping. 4 In the current study only 35 percent of the schools enrolling 
300—499 pupila reported using this administrative provision (table 2, item 
A5). In tbe Natidhai Survey, 68 percent of tbe schools enrolling 501-750 
pupil*, and 72 percent of tbe pchools enrolling 751-1,000 pupils reported 
the use of homogeneous grouping. 4 In the current study, only 52 percent 
of the principals in schools of this enrollment range said they were using 
this procedure.. For schools enrolling more than 1,000 pupils, the percent- 
age* reporting homogeneous grouping were 76 in 1932 and 62 in 1953. 

Similarly, the percentages of junior high schools and senior high schools 
using homogeneous grouping declined between 1932 and 1953.* However, 
the percentage of regular high schools reporting homogeneous grouping 
increased from 24 percent in 1932 * to 49 percent in 1953. 

According to the National Survey of 1932, more attention was being 
given to the educational needs of slow learners than to those of rapid learn- 
ers.* The current study reveals a similar emphasis insofar as administrative 
provisions are concerned. 

In the present study 90 percent of the reporting schools provide pertinent 
guidance information about pupils. This emphasis on guidance appro- 

1 O. S. OSm of Cdaratloa. FrtUiUmt f*’ ImJUUmU tHftr *■«». tlmrkmi. w d FremeiUm. Ballots l«t. 
Ns. IT) Mmpirt No. IS. Vaoktaftos, U. S. Comxil Pri.lio* OSco. IMS. p 7. 

* p. m. 

* IbU., p. *. i 

* IbU., p. U 

* IbU., p. ST. 

* IbU.. pp IN m. 
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priately parallel* effort* to meet needs of trKrr isingly diverse p^)il bodies 
by the expansion of the currkuhust which occurred between 1934 and 1949/ 
Between 1934 and 1949 , increase* were ai*o reported in remedial come* 
m English and mathematic*/ la the present study |he growth of there 
remedial course* it reflected in the fact that S3 percent of the schools 
reported the i«r of remedial section* where performance ta beiow capacity 
in baste skill* (table 2, item 21). It appears that in high schools enroll- 
ing more than 300 pupik, there are widespread effort* to meet individual 
differences through a wide variety of subjec* offering* and through the 
ure of guidance information pertinent to pupils and remedial - 1 — -r 
More than one-third of Monograph No. 13 of the National Surrey of 
Secondary Education. Prxmtums for InAiixdual Ckfertnc **, Markup, and 
Promotion, deal* with the Morreaoo plan, the Dalton plan, the Winutka 
technique, and other plan* characterised by a unit method. Since 1932 
advocacy of there particular version* of the unit pU» M ^ , 1 ^^, 

disappeared from professional Literature. At the same ti me, many feature* 
of the unit hare been adopted by teachers and other educators. Increaa- 
textbooks for high-achool pupil* are organised by imhs of work, 
or si least author* claim that they are so organised. New course* of study 
gnd teaching guide* usually recommend the ore of resource units for instruc- 
tional purposes, J, Min^Gwynn Malm: 

The dud characteristic d the ■ s i s ni orfaabetire d the esrrkuhns, the*, b (he 
isi^fx^uoci of Wremg SAtte? into cnamfireheiMm wk* The frobkm — LJ ^ 
pre>e« wcdhod, sad exher sppreache* hare teas adreeswei, the - r/rdyteg ktes d 
mck betas i# rejaaire th* ntmeeite is to mrtntrgfal area* *f tn lTity* 

While no item in the questionnaire dealing with administrative provision* 
for rapid- and slow-learning pupils was related to a unit plan of te whi ng. 
in the questionnaire* dealing with specific subject-matter areas, many ques- 
tions were related to this type of instruction. The responses indicated that 
the great majority of effective teacher* were organising instructions! ma- 
terials in large units which facilitated assignments related to the interests, 
needs, and abilities of individual pupih. 

Probably the most effective teacher s were using resource anils and 
teacher-pupil planning of some kind. In the light of what is now known 
and believed about how children Learn, there procedures appear more 
defensible than some of the rigid and more formal features of the Morrison 
and Dalton plans. 

In the 1932 National Survey of Secondary Education it was reported that 
“provision* for individual differences, in general, are innovations in (he 

’ U. 8, 0*c* W rtmtw OMw a*4 T r lliiil la SaSiww w 

s-w. . /*<«*. caww, * U. S. r oZTml 

pt> is ad n. 

• Hid.. p. SB. 

I. MWv. CvrUmUm f n . n p l, , md 5«d Tnmdt. t.rlvd XdMa. Kn tv*. TW Ku 
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•econdarjr school*” “ and tK*t “comparatively few acbooU are making 
thorough provision* for individual difieraKea” u Tbeae conclusions 
reached became of the comparatively amali number* of schools in the study 
reporting the use of the 28 different provisions for individual difference# 
which were listed in the q ue st ionn aire. 

In the current *tudy the provision related to the practice of rratematkally 
accelerating pupils is the onlv 1 of the 23 not being used by a considerable 
number of school* Indicated are an awarenea* of individnal differences 
art! diverse and rather general attempts to meet them Whether the 
a tt e mp ts are thorough and effective cannot be determined by questionnaires. 


A quantitative appraisal of re sponse s to the 23 administrative provisions 
for rapid- ami slow- learning pupils indicates that : 

I. School staffs are aware of individual differences among pupils and 
are making many ad m i n istrative provision* to meet these differences 

2- Schools are making more administrative provision# for slow learner* 
than few rapid learners* 

3. In general, armor high schools are making the greatest number of 
adaptations, and junior high school* the fewest* The only excep- 
tion m that junior high school* make more adaptations for slow 
learners tiun either senior high schools or regular high schools. It 
is reasonable to suppose that junior high schools have a highs 
proportion of slow learner* than do other high school*. 

4. For moat of the 23 provisions there is a direct relationship between 
the sise of schools ami the number of administrative provision* for 
rapid and alow learners. 

5. Comparatively fewer schools are using homogeneous grouping than 
20 year* ago. However, about half of the schools m this study 
reported such grouping. 

\ 
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CHAPTER III 


Techniques Used In Discovering 
Rapid- and Slow-Learning Pupils 

ADMINISTRATORS and teachers who with to make apodal provisions 
for rapid- and alow-learmng pup,!, must final identify sudi pupil*. In this 
aludy an effort waa made io diacover the approximate extent to which schools 
are using certain types of identification procedure* aa described in part II . 
of the questionnaire. The 20 itema in part II m elude moat of the procedure, 
which achoola might hare occaaipn to uae. 

Of the 1,200 schools receiving copies of the questionnaire, 814 returned 
data considered usable for this pan of the%tudy. As haa been stated on 
page 4* returns from some schools may tend to reflect more desirable 
conditions than actually prevail ; they may reveal philosophy considered best, 
rather than actual practice. Another possible limitation lies in the values 
assigned by the respondents to the categories showing extent of uae : NONE, 
^OME, MUCH. The amount of practice which each school would rate as 
SOME would naturally differ from place to place. Methods used tq compute 
the means shown in tables 3 and 4 are describd on pages 20 and 21. 

Owsrsll Use #f I4*f,ttfytn g Fsctan 

With these limitations in mind, the results of the questionnaire may be 
analysed. From the results shown in tableland 4 and from examination 
of the questionnaires themselves, it is dear that practically all schools use 
some identifying data. About 95 percent of them indicated that they use more 
than 10 of the 20 practices. Schools adhere to the generally accepted 
principle that the more. you know about a pupil the better you can adapt 
instruction for him. 


Um sf Standardised Taats 

Four items have to do with standardized testa. As is shown by tables 3 
and 4, group intelligence teats and standardised achievement testa are used 
cxtau.veJy in discovering both alow and rapid learners. A large number of 
•choola use these feats as a regular procedure for identifying pupil* at tome 
point in the school system. Individual intelligence testa are seldom used 
«cept by large high schools (over 1,000) which employ such torts to dis- 
cover alow learners. Probably the main uae of individual intelligence test* 
is to retest individuals who score low on group intelligence and achievement 
testa. Standardized aptitude tests applied to specific fields (item 18) are 
not generally used for identification of rapid and alow learner*. An ex- 
plana tion of this condition may be that the prognostic test* available are 
tied so close ly to specific high -school subjects ‘ that only when the teacher is 
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I 

especially interested will be use them. It it not known whether the use of the 
newrr mu ltipie aptitude tests* is reported under item 2, group intelligence 
teste.. Vrhcre these new te^Js are used, one of the purposes might be to 
identify fsM and slow learn ete. 

Ar*#ed*t*J Rffperti and 

hrccpt for one category of schools, anecdotal reports and records are 
rs'ad neither low nor high. Large high schools do make considerable use 
ni them for diaoovenng both rapid and slow learr*enc Also, such records 
are apparently used a little more in junior high schools than m other-types of 
schools. Anecdotal reports or records are difficult to quantify It is highly 
probable that they are used by teachers to study pupils for general adjust- 
ment, and only incidentally for identification of fast and slow learners. 

TaachavV btimatM *1 M l ww mas t, Kp tttwtfs, mm4 l*t»mgvm» 

Four items cover various types of tracers’ estimates of achievement, 
aptitude*. and intelligence, ^s might Iw #iprctrd, teachers’ marks are 
uaed most often in identifying rapid and alow learners Teachers’ estimates 
of achievement a bo rate high. Actually time two approaches are fWntiaily 
the same. Teachers ratings of aptitudes hat an intermediate position on the 
scale, while teachers' estimates of intelligence is in the lowest four of the ^ 
rankings. The neglect of teachers’ ratings of aptitudes and intelligence shows 
that teachers tend to think of variations among pupib largely in terms of 
achievement. Since teachers’ judgments of achievement include the per 
sonal reaction between teacher and pupil, it is important to note that in- 
telligence teats and achievement teat results are often used in conjunction 
with the teachers’ evaluation in discovering rapid and slow learners 

A p p raisal by P a r a— a 011— Than Tssttwn 

Appraisal of pupils interests, aptitudes, and abilities by guidance coun- 
selors is an item which received relatively high ranks and means for lsrgg 
high schools. Parental appraisal has the lowest rating of all Parents are 
apparently not brought into the process of identification for administrative 
or m*ruct!onal purposes. Probably the chief occasion for parental par- 
ticipation occur* when the parent becomes concerned about the progress of 
hi* own child. 

The difference between the use of the counselor’s appraaials and home- 
room appraisals is significant The former attains a substantially high 
rating in senior or regular high schools, whereas homeroom appraisals 
have a low rating in these schools In junior high schools, on the other 
hand, the rating is the same for the two types of appraisals. This varia- 
tion may be a reflection of the greater dependence on the person in charge 
of the homeroom in junior high school than in senior or regular high 
schools. . 
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TEACHINC RAPID and slow learners in high schools 

Identification Through Information on Various Characteristics of Pupils 

TTie use of information relating to pupil characteristics, interests, and 
goals is measured in seven items: Information or personality adjustment, 
social maturity, physical health, physical maturity, reading interests, voca- 
tional plans, snd hobbies. Information concerning these characteristics and 
interests would naturally be used by teachers, counselors, and advisers. 
„ Thus they overlap ratings by such personnel. 

Two specific characteristic* used for identification haveTairiy high ratings. 
Information on physical health ranks fifth for rapid learners and fourth 
for slow learners. Information on vocational plans has a high rating in 
•emor and regular high schools. The reason for the higher rating of this 
item in the upper yean of high school as contrasted with the junior high 
school U obvious. 

With two exceptions the other characteristic* have neither high nor low 
ratings. Information? on social maturity ranks 14th for slow learners and 
15th tor rapid leavbers. Information on hobbies ranks 16th for both 
group*. 

Summary 

The four items used in discovering or identifying rapid- and slow -learning 
pupils which received the highest rankings were those which are often used 
for homogeneous groupings. They are teachers’ marks, group intelligence 
^ teats, teachers’ estimates of school achievement, and standardized achieve- 
ment rests, lie of these techniques usually provides quantitative q^. 
ful for grouping of pupils. Most of the other items are not so easily 
subject to quantification by groups and therefore are probably used by 
teachers primaril^in considering pupils as individuals. 

There is not much difference in the use made of the 20 practices for 
rapid learners and for slow learners. However, there are substantial dif- 
ferences between schools of different size. Individual intelligence tests 
are used mom t frequently by large schools (over 1,000) in identifying slow 
learners. Large high schools also report more extensive use of anecdotal 
reports and records for both rapid and slow learners than do other schools. 
Guidance counselors are used to a greater extra! in Urge schools than in 
smaller schools. Parents are seldom consulted for the purpose of discover- 
ing rapid and alow learners. On the average, large high schools and junior 
high schools are making more use of the 20 practices included in the question- 
Mire than arc schools tn other categoric. 

As i» pointed out in the section on “Administrative Provision* for Rapid- 
and Slow-Leaming Pupils,” schools are wing various administrative method* 
for facilitating the instruction of slow and rapid learners. Many of these 
methods avoid homogeneous grouping, bid employ adaptations within each 
daas. Although the methods being used to discover rapid and slow learners 
are largely of the quantitative type discussed above, many school* are using 
the teacher in each class to identify certain traits. This trend 
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the various characteristics and needs of youth must be studied compre- 
hensively. The identification of the capabilities of pupils for learning is 
one of the more important aspects of the whole problem of the adjustment 
of the school to individual needs. 
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Instructional Provisions 

IN ADDITION to the study of ways in which rapid and slow learners are 
identified and are provided for administratively, information was ob tained 
concerning instructional provisions and procedure# used by teachers con- 
sidered extremely effective in teaching rapid learners and slow learners. 
Part HI— A of the questionnaire was addressed to the bead of the 
department; part III— B, to the head of the social studies department; part 
III-C, to the head of the mathematics department; part III— D, to the' head 
of the science department; part III-E, to the load of the home economic* 
department ; and part III— F, to the bead of the industrial arts department. 
The number of uaable returns obtained from the 1,200 schools to which the 
questionnaire was addressed varied for each subject-matter area. Returns 
which were obviously checked hastily or carelessly were not considered. 
Usable returns for the areas ranged from 556 to 795. 

Each of the shore subsections contains 30 item (except industrial aria, 
which has 29) which briefly describe instructional techniques and practices 
which might be used in teaching rapid and slow learners. Some practices 
were considered especially desirable for rapid learners, others hr alow 
learners, and some for both. A very few practices were included which 
professional opinion and research do not support as being suitable for 
teaching such pupils. These items were included as one check of the general 
validity of the responses. For each item, such as “Help ~ to fcA 

good substitutes for inferior comic bodes and magazines,” the respondent 
was asked to indicate whether the extremely effective teacher the 

practice NONE, SOME, or MUCH with rapid learners and also NONE 
SOME, or MUCH with slow learners. 

In evaluating the responses to the questionnaire, the authors found the 
mean response for each item as given for (a) rapid learners and (6) slow ' 
learners within the categories under School Type and School Siae. For 
School Type these categories are: Junior High School, Sailor High School, 
end Regular High School (grade. 9-12); for School She the ’categoric 
•re: Schools with 300-499 students. Schools with 500-999 students, and 
Schools with 1,000 or more students. See heading. f or table 5. 

Within each of these categories the total number of responses for each 
item (1 through 30) under NONE, SOME, or MUCH were touted. A 
response of NONE was weighted 0; a response of SOME was weighted 1; 
and a response of MUCH was weighted 2. The mean for each item was 
tb«> obtained by first multiplying the SOME responses by X, the MUCH 
responses by 2, and adding the total; then by dividing Ah total by the w 11 ?* 
of all responses (including those under NONE) hr each item. 

For example, assume that item 1 had the Inflowing total ■ of re- 

sponses under NONE, SOME, MUCH. 
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MOHS SOME MUCK 

lteHS * SO loo ,75 

Flnl, the weighted total was found by multiplying 50 by 0, 100 by 1, and 
75 by 2. Then these results war added (100 + 150) to obtain 250, This 
frum was divided by the tola] number of responses for item 1 (50+ 100 + 75— 
225). Tbua, a mean of 1.11 was obtained by dividing 350 by 225. Tbk 
mean when compared with other means is interpreted as an index of the 
relative extent to which a practice was employed by teachers considered 
to be extremely effective in teaching (a) rapid learners and (b) slow learners. 

After the respondent completed his checking of the 30 items, be was 
to describe other provisions being made for rapid and slow learners, and to 
cbec£ the extent to which they were being used. Furthermore, if he h«<t 
experienced unusual success in adapting his instructions! program to rapid 
banters, to slow learners, or to both, he was asked to describe in detail 
(1) what was taught, (2) how it was tau^tt, and (3) to whom it was taught. 
Tlw infor m a tion obtained from this part of the questio nna ire is reserved for 
inclusion in Later bulletins. 


Eight instructional practices and provisions which have been the subject 
of c o n si d erable disc ussio n, d eb a te, and resea rch by teachers of reading and 
literature were included among the 30 items in part HI-A. Practices which 
respondents were asked to deck included the extent to\which extremely 
e ffe cti v e teachers conducted intensive study of the cImms, encouraged 
extensive reading of literature, used simplified versions of classics, provided 
sub s ti tute reading for comic books, taught interpretation of pictures and 
graphics, wad as signed reading based on interests, needs, and abilities of 
pupils. 

For rapid learner*, first rank among the 30 techniques and provisions was 
given to “Encourage e xtensi ve reading of good literature outside 
of class.” (My ter two categories, the junior high schools and the schools 
between SOOstod 499 In enrollment, wa this item giVen a mean rank of — *yw«d 
plsoe. Am is down by table 5, senior high schools gave the practice the 
extremely high mean score of 1.91 for rapid learners. For slow learnen 
the practice of encouraging e xtensi ve rending of good literature outside of 
d*» r anked o onskierthl y k>w*sf. See table 6. For junior high schools the 
men rank was 10; ter senior high schools, 65; and for schools with enroll- 
meats of 1,000 or more, 12. 

h contra* to this widespread emph a sis on extensive raiding, the returns 
lor the item du e ling with inten sive t e a c h ing of elastics gave it a compare- 
lively tew rank. Medhiaa (500-999) and large ( 1 , 000 + ) high schools pm 
ft hi the lowest third of all llama. The lowest rank was gi v en by die junior 
high sch o ols ; however, this placement is not significant as few junior high 
rkooh teach the H aas ics ment ioned in the tea. Senior high** schools gave 
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„l re.di,, f„, „ pid o(7 . re ^ jj 

,, P KhooU, 10^. Tbm meui Q ( 130 tod 1.42 tic reuotuU, ^ 
though much lower than their mean, of 1.91 and IM for extends 
( bee Ukhle 5. ) ™ ,¥Tn t 

Tbt imporUnot of twchiog modem litm«um mlttod to « odml 
“ d ""t indicted by the Hurd m,d fonnh-pkc. 

te * d »» »( b°tk rapid ud .low Icwmc^ 
deiilly irjr (o help pupil* Sod liter, ry m.tcn.1, which they will eniot ,nA 
appreciate. Although there waa very little difference in the rank of thi. 

alT^L IT? "I 1 *|f w 1 * e * TOOT - ^ “ran lor rapid Imh 

, ‘ yp “ *“ d ““ o! r* 1 " 1 * »«. 1.60; whnrau the mu. n. f„ J,„ 
learner, waa 1.44 ■ ww 

According to the return*, teacher, seem to give more attention to the read- 
*ng mterwta and need, of rapid learner, than to the alignment of materials 
which hare a difficulty levd approximating the reading age of the bright 
puptk The lattor practice was «nked 2b* by regular hbh .cbooh^d 
22d by small .chooU (300-499). Higher rank, and mam, _ ~ 
by large and medium high school, and by junior high school* The prao- 

wrlTArf #Uited 10 PBP *’ *"*»« 

•eerage r^ of 5 for .low bmen; however, the .rerage mean was not 
much higher than for rapid learners. 

Poor cook booh. rntd m. g uin» .„ . problem !xruin ^ to rapid •. 

,l0W ‘“TV ^ ite ” “H^P “Sod foL JXu. 

lor rnfenor comic bool, utd m^«i M " ™*rred in imm mil ol S lor 
r.pid Iramcm. Rc gu |„ kigb *(«*,,, ^ ” 

Khook 10th. Mon, to do. Icrocn ..., Iron 

6 ° r .* emor *“**» •choola and wcond and third for other school, remand 
ujg to the qu«donnaire. Extremely effective teacher, in all 

p°r„bLT“* ‘° * b ° U ' **>* “d tr-h-H** 

D«pite the increased emphasis b new.papen, 

tekVUi ° n 00 r* ° f '*** **d meaning by pictonal 

and graphic mcm. report, on Uu. quertbnnaim m 

not being given much instruction b interpreting or rending picture*, sketches, 
cartoons, and other graph* material. For rapid ImnmJ^^nn^g 

24 were given by school, to this item. Their means I inf 1 

compared with 1X12 for slow learner*. ^ *** “ 

One of the few undesirable practice* indnded b the T Trn tif1T)n|i 
the item: “Require memo fixation of specified number of lb« of poctrv 
and drama, j Thu was given a low rank for ntpid and dow kmnJ^lZ 

'JL* 7 !? , T* ° f ^ • dH>oL for dbw learner, were 

durably lower, however, than for rapid karnen, extending « few m 046 
in large whools. ^ *“ u -*° 

.« '^L l0 r , l^ d ° f “ h - • pro-d^' which 

p Cn * roeduo Pbu^ement for extremely effective teacher, of 
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learner* Thk item pertained to the use of simplified or abridged edition* 
of Haapes and other famous liter attire. Ail tvpea of school* gave this item 
a placement of SO for rapid learner*. Obviously, where reading instruct 
tion of bright children had been good in earlier grades there would be little 
need to nae simplified or abridged editions with such pupil* in high-school 
English r losses. Large high schools seem to be making more general use 
of simplified editions for alow learners than any other schools. However, 
the meant showing the extent to which they are used by teachers con- 
sidered extremely effective in teach tng slow learners are not high, ranging 

from 0.96 to 1.23. 

Lanfttiye mm* flts wwar (CmhmuMm Mitts) 

Eight items in part 111 —A of the questionnaire were concerned with the 
teaching of grammar, usage, oral communication, listening, and written com- 
position. TW are items numbered “2." “3," “10,” "11” “14," “20," 
“22," ami “25” on table 5 for rapid learner*. Three other instructional 
practice* which dealt with language as related to communication media will 
be considered !«ter in thk section. 

The long -honored ku* of minimum essentials k Mill in the foreground 
For rapid learner* junior high schools and snail high schools (300-499) 
gave first rank to the practice of requiring “mastery of certain minimum 
essentials is grammar and usage.” Other schools ranked the practice sec- 
ond. Means were very high, ranging from 1.72 to 1.84' for rapid learner* 
Means for slow learner s were slightly tower for the minimum essentials prac- 
tice, extending from 1 20 ( large school*) to 1 i>6 (senior high schools) . As 
dime me many different re fer e nts tor the term “minimum essential*," it k. 
hsxardous to make a judgment concerning thk practice. However, it k 
worthwhile noting that targe high schools seem to be much more libers 1 f or 
slow learner* in thk requirement than schools of any other urn or type. 

Besides their insistence that pupils master “minimum essentia La," teachers 
are also concerned with the problem of more advanced and refined usage — 
especially tor rapid learner* For snob pupils, all ty pea- and sixes of schools 
except senior high schools end those over 1,000 enrollment gave a rank of 
3 to the item: “Teach niceties of expression, such as distinctions between shall 
and will, bet mo en and among, go dew and go dtmh, nay and can. Uni aid 
l oaned, etc." School* with enrollment* of 1,000 or more placed thk practice 
sev e nth fa the lkt of 30 items , but with the fairly high mean of 1.59. Senior 
high school* gave k a rank of 18-5. As would be expected, thk curriculum 
pr oced ure was not so frequent ly followed by teacher* of stow learners. 
Nevertheless, small schook placed the practice sixth with a mean of 1.27, 
and aB ether schools accept s enior high schools and Urge schook gave it a 
mean of 1,18 or higher. Large high schools again were most liberal in 
respect to the teaching of nioaties of expre s si on to stow learners; their mean 
was 0,99. ♦ ' 

Also within the battle-scarred arena of grammar and wage was item 10 
on table 5, “Conduct drills Id dtininA IM rdcuncfit socb si 
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tsachwc Rapid akd raw lluuksi in hich school* 

'I ain't,' ‘can't hardly,’ ‘he don't,’ etc.” Although thb practice did not rank 
near the top for rapid learner*, it did receive surprisingly high mean* indi- 
eating extent of use by outstanding teacher*. Mean* extended from 1.59 
(senior high schools) to 1.49 (junior high school* ) . That rapid learners 
in senior high adyta! should still need drill* to eliminate vulgarian* such 
as “1 ain't” and “he don't” indicate* either an appalling tack of effectiveness 
in metboch used for language instruction or a failure to encase rapid learners 
from repeating exercises involving usage which they have already mastered 

This instruction*] emphasis on elimination of vulgarisms ta, naturally, 
much greater for slow than rapid learner*. In fact for alow learners, it 
ranks first among junior, regular, small- and medium -sued high school*, with 
means of 159, 1.59, 1 .54, and 1 j 60, respectively. Senior high school* gave 
the practice ■ mean of 154; Urge high schools, a mean of 157. 

Whether English t ea chers are being realistic in the language skills which 
they attempt to teach to pupil* today is difficult to determine. Some r ese a rch, 
however, has indicated that teacher* have sot taught young people to speak 
and write aa educated leader* in America do speak and write. Returns for 
item 20 (table 6 for slow learners) , which refer s to the teaching of principles 
of grammar and usage o b s er ve d by educated leaders in public life, support 
the inference that language instruction b not geared to the needs of people 
living in die mid-20th century. Although replies showed that a considerable 
amount of attention b given to teaching rapid le arner* our language aa it 
is used by educated leader*, die opposite was indicated for alow learners. 
For then the mean in junior high schools was only 0.89, and for large high 
schools only 054. Even less attention is being gives to a related practice, 
“Encourage students to note di ffe re nc es in language used by public gmkai 
and writers.” However, again there vyaa quite a wide difference between 
replies for rapid learners, with an average mean of 155, and alow learner*, 
with ooe of 0.90. Senior high schools gave this practice a rank of 10 and a 
mean of 1 .41 for rapid l e a rners. 

One of the moat traditional, aa weO as controrereiai, practices in feeHdng 
English b formal diagraming. This method of teaching grammar, which is 
not supported by carefully controlled research, r eo ei ved low ranks and asu 
ratings for both groups of pupil*. For rapid learner* formal diagraming 
b used least by teacher* conailered ex tr e me ly effective in senior high school*, 
where it ranks 27th, and in schools over 1,000 anrofhuent, where it is to 29th 
place. Mean scores are 0.87 and 055, respectively. Small schools (500- 
499 enrollment) gave this item a mean of 151; and junior Ugh schools am) 
jpedium-aised schools, 1.04. Mean scone on on of formal diagraming with 
alow learners are modi lower, ranging from 044 (schools over 1,000 enroll- 
ment)" to 0.82 (schools between 300499 enrollment). • 

As is implied in the responses to many of the practic e * and procedures al- 
ready reported, the extremely eff ec tive teach e r* in large high schools semi 
to be more libera] in method* and philosophy of ins tr uc ti on end to employ 
the results of research more often than the teachers k) i 
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Becmum of the extensh-e, pervasive, coarfant influence of nowpsprrs, 
rta^sinm, motioo pictures, and television on the reefing, listening,- and com- 
nmnkutive activities of forth— for good and bad— throe of the items in the 
quortkmnsire on English were designed to determine the attention being 
given to theac media by teachers considered outstanding. Results were not 
raoooragtng. 

Among the methods and procedures luted for communication media, news- 
paper and magazine instruction a evidently receiving the most attention 
However, even that is not great. For rapid Warners, ranks of 17 to 21 sod 
mr * n * °f 1-19 to i JO were given to the item ; “Provide extended experience* 

>n evaluating newspapers and magazines for purposr, content, and values." 

I or slow IctniHi tks procedure iho rncetvnd low ranks and low means : 
0,83 (large schools), 0.86 (junior high schools), 0.98 ( medium si red 
schooh). ami 0.99 (small schools). The highest mean was 1 10 for senior 
high school*. 

Instruction in motion-picture selection and evaluation sW> waa pl aced 
low for both rapid ami alow Warners. Only one of the means for this item % 
was above 0.99. These relatively low means seem to indicate that the large 
amount of profeaakmai literature written on the subject of motion -picture 
ippmutM during die past 20 years has not greatly influenced das# room 
action abort this medium, which has had a tremendous in fluen ce on the 
attitude*, interests, values, and even behavior of hundreds of thotwands of 
A me ri ca n youth. 

Becaane ttWrabi is now competing for young people's leisur e time, an 
item on selection and evaluation of television programs was included for 
schools In communities when television was normally available. The 510 
schooh answering this tea indicated that their extremely effective teacher* 
were doing little in the way of providing extended experience* for students in 
•electing and analyxing tekeviuou programs For rapid learners this pro 
tedore eras placed 28th and 29th in “extent of use” by all schools except 
those enrolling 1,000 or more students. AH means were below 0.99. Large 
*hoola gave a rank of 26 to the item on televiewing guidance. Their average 
mean of 0.96 suggests that at feast cone attention is being given to this new 
medium. Means for slow Warners were lower — from 0.73 to 0.85. Perhaps 
television is of too recent origin for teachers to be aware of its possibilities 
in pepfl learning, of its effect on student v shies, or of the school’s respoasi- 
. bilitiee and opportunities in stitix^ng it for worthwhile cultural purpose*. 


Effective Detraction of rapid and aims Warner* — in fact, of all pupils — 
meat provide them experiences during which they work (1) as individuals 
*nd (2) at contributing member* of a group or committee. Six items — 6, 
7, 8, 9, 12, and 23 (table 5) — dealt with methods through which English 
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teachers might utilise the different abilities, talents, interests, attitudes, skills, 
motives, and goals of pupils in making learriing effective and worthwhile. 

"Provide experiences in responsible group leadership” is a practice which 
would normally be employed more with rapid than alow learners. Responses 
to the questionnaire showed that extremely effective teachers of rapid learner* 
in large schools emphasize this practice more than teachers in any other 
group of schools. The mean of 1.74 was very high. The lowest mean 
given for rapid learners on this item was 1.39 by small high schools. As 
would be expected, the ratings for slow learners on the group leadership' 
procedure were much lower. The means ranged from 1.08 to 1.16, and 
the ranks from 13^ to 15. Thus, one may conclude that slow learners 
are receiving a fair amount of experience in group leadership, and rapid 
learners are engaging in many experiences of this type. 

Indirectly related to leadership experience is the procedure of allowing 
students to choose and plan learning activities. Although the practice was 
used more with rapid than slow learners, in neither case were the mean 
scores nearly as high as for the practice of providing experiences in group 
leadership. As is shown in tables 5 and 6, large schools offer both rapid 
and slow pupils more freedom in this respect than do any other types of 
schools. Small schools are most conservative in permitting pupils to choose 
and plan their learning activities. However, all types of schools allow 
pupils more freedom in carrying out activities, as is indicated by responses 
to item i2 on table 5 and item 14 on table 6. For rapid learners, 
ranged from 1.32 (small schools) to 1.50 (large schools) ; for slow learn- 
era, means extended from 1.13 ~ (small schools) to 1.18 (medium^Lsod 
schools). 

Another item which dealt with provisions for individual differences wass 
“Encourage work on individual projects related to student and class needs.” 
This practice, which implies more guidance and control by the teacher than 
the methods just described, received high means and ranks for rapid learn- 
ers, and in most eases fairly good means for slow learners. Again large 
schools seem to be using individualized instruction more than schools which 
are smaller in size. 

Group experiences are considered important'* in teaching pupils, “Pro- 
vide experiences as contributing members of small group” was given means 
of 1.35 (small schools) to 1.59 ( large schools) for rapid learners, and 
means oi 1.23 (small schools) to 1.41 (large schools) for slow learners. 
There is evidently slightly more opportunity given to rapid than alow learners 
for group work. Why this is true is not clear; howeveF, teachers of rapid 
learners may feel that they can be trusted with, more responsibility than 
other pupils. On the other hand, slow learners <j>uld certainly profit by this 
type of cooperative learning experience. * • \ 

Teachers considered extremely efficient In insfructing rapid and slow 
learners are evidently much more willing to allow /pupils to evaluate their 
own progress than to select and plan their learning activities. “Encourage 
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students to evaluate own progress” was ranked eighth or ninth by most 
schools for both groups of pupils. Again, small schools were most con- 
servative and large schools most libera] among the schools included in the 
sample, „ 

One oi the ways of organising learning experiences so that individual 
interests, needs, and abilities of students may be utilized in teaching is 
the unit method of instruction. Although there are many types of unit 
organization in teaching English todky, the one which is receiving the most 
support from educational psychologists and professors of education in Eng- 
lish is the one# described in item 13 on table 5: “Teach grammar, composi- 
tion, and literature together in units organized around ideas, themes, or 
centos of interest” Teachers considered effective with rapid learners seem 
to be making use of this type of unit to a considerable degree. Means 
ranged from 1.24 (small schools) to 1.45 (medium-sized schools). Junior 
high schools had m mean of 1.43, and large schools, 1.44. The unit type of 
instruction is also fairly common for slow learners, as is shown by table 6. 


Based on the returns to part 111- A of the questionnaire, one may assume 
that English teachers considered by their superiors to be extremely effective 
in teaching rapid and alow learners employ the following provisions and 
procedures. Obviously, these teachers use other methods and provisions 
besides the 30 described in part III — A of the questionnaire. 

Successful teachers of the rapid learner are evidently firm believers in 
having their students do extensive reading of good literature outside of the 
classroom. These teachers are concerned with helping their students find 
worthwhile substitutes for comic books and improving' the quality of read- 
ing which they do. Teachers know their students’ reading interests and 
needs, and consider them in motivating reading of modern literature. If 
they are teaching above the junior high school, they also have their students 
do a considerable amount of intensive study of the traditional high-schooi 
classics. However, the major emphasis k on extensive reading of all types 
of literature In the junior high school and large hi^» school (1,000 and 
over) they are assigning reading materials which have a difficulty level 
within die students’ reading capacity. To a slightly leaser extent, teachers 
in other schools are doing the same. 

In the area of language and grammar, successful teachers of rapid learners 
are somewhat less liberal than in the field of reading and literature. Tiny 
are still requiring the mastery of minimum essentials (and often each teacher 
or school has s different list of such requirements). Teachers of rapid 
learners are more actively engaged in teaching the niceties of expression than 
in teaching the principles of grammar mid usage observed by educated 
leaders in public fife. However, both procedures are emphasized. Rapid 
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library. Collateral reading in history and geography with some attention 
to current events has been supplemented by individual and group research 
around broad general topic# or current problems. 

Organization of instruction into large units, the use of community re- 
sources, and new topics of instruction like human relations hare been other 
innovations in social studies teaching. , 

The attempt to encourage changes in behavior through instruction has 
encouraged more functional social studies programs. Radio and television 
guidance asd instruction in how to read a newspaper are used to help pupils 
to gain a greater awareness of current issues, s more critical as well as a 
wider use of mass media, and an increased sensitivity to social problems. 
Teaching pupils to register, vote, and study the public issues during elections 
and helping them to locate and apply for jobs are sample laboratory experi- 
ences. Pupil-teacher planning, pupil -teacher evaluation, and the use of 
group process are other devices used to increase participation and improve 
the outcomes of group discussion. 

The items in part III— B of the questionnaire were chosen to include both 
earlier practices and recent innovations in social -studies teaching. No 
effort has been made to label any practice good or bad nor has any attempt 
be^n made in advance to hare a panel of judges decide which practice* 
were better for slow learners and which practice# worked better with rapid 
learners. 

Teaching RgpM Usrmri 

The 10 practices and provisions most commonly reported for teaching 
rapid learners can be grouped in 3 divisions: 

1. Current events, guidance in newspaper reading, radio and television 
listening. 

2. Individual research, including the use of standard references in a 
large library. 

3. Critical thinking and the socialised recitation. 

The 10 practices which are used least fall into 6 groups: 

1. Preparation of radio and television programs, culminating activities 
generally, and participation in adult movements in the community. 

2. Pupil-teacher planning ami pupil evaluation of group work. 

3. Thecae of several textbooks rather than a single text. 

4. Individual studies related to personal interests in art, music, etc. 

5. Experiences in studying intergroup or intereukural relations. 

6. Two areas may be the responsibility of departments outride the 
sods] studies field in many schools: making chart^and graphs 
( mathanuri ea) and helping pupils find % and apply tor job* 
(guidance). 
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T1ACHLWC «APt» un BLOW LEAmS»* Qf MICH SCHOOLS 

^ w tpprojMlil® to r i (| u cjI i on c fluocn i lB^ relative usportAflc* 1 
of tbe practices moot commonly reported and lent commonly reported. It 
would seas that pupil teacher planning and using award 1 textbook* rather 
than a single teat are p roced urea significant jsjough to warrant bm 

rather than least use. 

Among * the provisions and procedure* for rapid Earner* the following 
are used more in jaaior high schools than in schools of the other typos: Item 
14, encoaragr pupils to set up personal goals aid to engage in seif 
evaluation to see progress ; item 15, evaluate the work of the class m terms 
of chants a behavior toward better eitiiaiahip; linn 22, h««t the m 
an evaluation of how well a job csrrkd oui by the whole haa h»r rloiwi 
a»J bow group word can be improved; item 25, ok several ^textbooks for 
pupils of different ability rather than a single te x tb ook ; ites^ 26, Bnpt t "Is* 
the p lanning of cul m m a t i n g activities by class to organise major idea* of a 
■nit All theae items appear to be of significance for any school and t he 
<P»«tion may be rawed as to whether they are peculiarly appropriate foe the 
junior high school 

A c am b er of the provsakwra for rapid learners appear to he wed more 
in schools of at least 1,000 enrollment than in* the »IW schools. Among 
Awe provisions are item 21, provide experiences for pa pda to Mi«i« 
prejudices and attitudes that are provincial ; and tea 25, use severa l text- 
books for pupils of different ability rathe Am a angle textbook. 

Tinning Stew Learners 

la the list of tbe 10 practices moat frequently need with dear learners are 
7 of the practices which appear on the list of the 10 neat commonly wed 
with rapid learners. It would sees that in gum si As asms practice are 
need with both rapid and slow learners. The three prac t i ces which sp pmr 
on tbe list for rapid learners and which do not appear frequently on the fist 
for slow learners are: Teaching pupils to we r- efe re new is a burps library, 
wing critical thinking, and Ae we of individual research projects. The 
three items appearing on the list of the first 10 for alow learner* but which 
do not appear often on Ae At for rapid inarm rs are: (1) Teaching beak 
skills in reading, writing, and ma preeding ; (2) encouraging pupik to set 
S op personal goals, and (3) e va l uatin g rises work in terms of r'hingia fa 
behavior toward better dlixextshi£ 

la the Bat of the 10 practice* test wed for tew learners are 6 of Ae 10 
tens which appeared on Ae liat of tern teat ased for rapid lunaa The 
missing items art: Providing experi e nc e s for a — bteg prejudices and 
a tt i tud ea that are provincial; r rsh i atior by a teas as la how weB a job was 
<hme; use of several textbook* for pepife of different abflltba; and ax- 
periences to help popils find and apply for jobs. These four tea* are 
ranked frost 15 to 2Q on Ae At of practices used fee slow learners, while 
they are rgtei from 21 to 29 on tbe At of practices used for re r M iearnara. 

The fact that many of Ae same practices are used with rapid and tew 
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doe* not mu that mdhtn are neglecting proviakms for todividual 
ij^gKa. The objectives of the social studies are the same for all pupik. 
'Tf s=B c« «5Kfe most be reached . M any tcecbcn *pp* ready me at least 
some of the tame axtbock with both rapid and *low learners. 

A mong the provkiooa and procedure* for *low Learners, some of those 
which aems to be used more to jumdr high achook than in the regular and 
senior high sehook are: Item 10, evaluate the work of the class in terra* 
of changes h behavior toward b e lter c it ken stop; item IS, lead die dan in 
an evaluation of how well a job carried out by the whok okas has been 
done and how group work esa bo imp rove d ; teem 17, me several textbooks 
for pupik of different ability rather than * single textbook. Here again the 
question My be raked concerning the peculiar appropriateness of these 
p r oce d ures for the junior high school. 

Procedures which ap p ear to bo mod km in junior high echook than in 
nw high sehook are; Item 7 , teach pupils how to read ft 
■; item 14, am c ritic a l thinking when the class k seeking a solution 
for a social probkm ; and item IS. provide experiences for pnpik to examine 
prejudices and attitudes that ere pro v inci al. 

Among the procedures for slow learners which appear to be used epore 
is adbook enrolling as many aa 1,000 pupik, than to smaller categories, 
are item 5, teach bask tkilk to reading and writing ( including mapreading) 
to build social stakes vocabulary and c oa bc pta , and item 17, me several text- 
books for pupik of different ability rather than a atogU textbook. Used 
to smaBer sehook than to sehook to the largest rise category are 
6, e ncourage pupik to s elect and plan to see and listen to radio and 
grans* and movies of social significance, ami teem 23, give 
pupik practice to reacting aH parts of 


The mote striking comparison to toe report cm the am of the 30. practices 
listed k found to toe meam of the items for rapid and slow learners. The 
of mama for rapid learners k from 0 j 61 to 1.85; for slow learners, 
k from QJ53 to 1.74. However, toe means for 29 of toe 30 items 
are higher for rapid than for slow teamen. Items are differences ef more 
than 04 to toe means of the i t em s, encourage pupik to me reference* in 
a large library and me critical thinking when toe rime k seekin g a solu- 
tion for a social problem . Only to toe t^eo, provide ex p e ri e nc es to help 
pupik terns torn to find and apply for jobs, k toe memo for alow 

for alow, L01 for rapid. In each id toe remaining 29 
for rapid teaman to higher tom to* mean for stew 


^ higher — L02 for stew. 
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k*n*eri indicating tome use of the practices, while 12 i tem* have 
a mean of more than 1.50 indicating much uae of the practice*. For 
alow learner* 23 item* have a mean of 1.00 or more, while 5 itesm 
hare a mean of 1.50 or more. 

2. The 30 practice* are more frequently used with rapid learner* than 
with alow learner*. 

i 

3. While practise* are reported with some difference* in frequence* 

by high schools in different categoric*, it u difficult to generalize 

about the procedure# in relation to the type of school organisation 

or the sire of school 
% 

Mathematics 

t * 

This section is baaed o%. complete and usable returns from 635 schools 
whkh enrolled 335,510 pupils in mathematics. This enrollment is equal 
to approximately 7 percent of aO the pupils enrolled in mathematic* fa . 
grade. 7 to 12 fa the United States fa 19S3. There wre 3,388 jcacber* of 
mathematic* fa these schools, which fa approximately 5.2 f^rbest of the 
number in the United Sute*. Of the 1 1,527 mathematK* claasre, 1.1 percent 
contained fewer than 10 pupils; 8.8 percent enrolled 10-19 pupils; 38.9 
percent, 20-29 pupils; 47.9 percent contained 30-39 pupils and 3 .3 per- 
cent had more than 40 pupils. Thus fa the schools in this study, more than 
half of the classes fa mathematics had more than 30 pupils. 

Mwtjtttracfc Ptwgrai* V ' 

In 209 (45 percent) of the schools fa this surrey, an attempt to provide 
for individual different* was made by a two-track plan fa mathematics 
in tire ninth grade. Sixty-two percent of the schools that k*r| a two-track 
program confined, it to tire ninth-grade pupils. The two-track (dan for tire 
ninth grade usually comisted of algebra forTfce oollege-ixiund pupils and 
and general m at h em a tics fornhe other pupils. The content of tire course fa 
general mathematics fa a correlation of elementary concepts of algebra, in 
formal geometry, ami arithmetic, fa many cases the fundamental processes 
of arithnJiic with elementary social applications assume the major role. 
The two-track plan was used fa grades 10, U, and 12 by 14 percent, 8 per- 
cent, and 9 percent of tire schools for these respective grade*. The offer- 
ings in these grades usually were the traditional mathematics courses and 
a selection of alternate courses such as cans unrex mathematics, a ppl ie d 
mathematics, and remedial mathematics. Only fa a few care* is correlated 
m a thema tics offered fa tire upper years of die high Hkw ! 

A three- track program-algebra, general mathematic*, and arithmetic— 
tM Prided fa the ninth grade for 12 percent of the schools. Four per- 
cent of die schools provided a three-track plan for grades 10 to l2~4Vo 
schools stated that they offered a four-track program fa faadrereatim for 
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the full 4 years of the high school The offering of alternate course* or 
multitrack* in aeco rv da ry -school mathematics indicate* tome of the attempt* 
•cbooU are making to proride for the individual difference* in pupil*. 


Proriding individual supervision and guidance during the ciaa* period «. 
ooe of the mo* common pro mi on. for individual difference* according to 
thU survey, There was little different in extent of uae of thia procedure, 
"Aether it »raa with • da* of alow learner* or rapid learner* or whether it 
•aa ms a large achoc! or a small achool (item 3, table 9, and item 1, table 10). 
The anaphaah on individual instruction ia reflected in the use of individual 
•■ttgammt* bared on the student's ability (item 13, table 9). Thu method 
ranked fifth for the teacher* of slow learner* in the junior high school, but 

only about middle among the techniques used by the teacher* of the rspid 
learner*. 

Both of these procedure* on individual instruction were used to,* greater 
eiR^t by the teacher* In the junior high school than thore^in the senior 
high "fool. Swee the classes in the junior high school are larger than^hr - 
ibe senior high *AooI, ooeiteght expect the opposite to be true. 

Two different type* of individual study have been suggested in the 
literature. One method is to encourage tire pupil to work at his own rate on 
individual a ssig nm ents under the direction of the teacher. There assign- 
mote are on the same topic that is being studied by the other member* of 
C ^* BB * Tk* Retired result is greater understanding of the topic being 
•todied. For example, if yhe unit being *odied is the linear equation of 
the form >-»** + 6, the pupil might study more complicated equations of 
this form and their applications; hut he would not. study second-degree 
equation*. Another procedure emphasise* the pupil’* acceleration through 
foaming about more topics than other members of the das*. The pupil is 
encouraged to work at his own rate and complete as many assigned units 
M possible. The unit he is rfudying may not be the unit that is being studied 
by other numbers of the class. In fact, the rapid learner may complete 
many more units than the alow learner under such s procedure. For example, 
if the unit being studied by tfoj dare is the linear equation of the form 
+ the pupil would be encouraged to complete as rapidly as ppeeible 
the assignment which fo the same for all pupils and then proceed with the 
next unit The pupil may be solving equations ol the second degree while 
other member* of the same class are struggling with simple linear equations. 

Both technique* for providing for the thdiridual differences of pupils 
are de sign ed to enrich the experience of the pupil, the first through greater 
understanding of a particular topic ami dm second through the knowledge of 
‘additional topics. 

This study indicates that the fir* metbo£ ia used more frequently than ’ 
the second by effective teachers of both tire rapid and slow learner. The fir* 
procedure, “Encourage each student to work at his own rate but require the 
mm *— •*— — « f 
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TEACH INC RAPID AND SLOW LEARNERS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


student to confine his work to the wue topic tu the other students” ( item 8, 
table 9) , was ranked sixth in extent of use by effective teachers of the alow 
learner. It was used to about the same extent with rapid learners, 

. The procedure, “Encourage each student to *brk at his own rate and to 
complete as many topics as his ability will permit” (item 11, table 9) , ranked 
10th as a method for slow learners. It was used to approximately the 
extent whether it was with the rapid learner or slow learner, or among the 
pupils in the junior high school or senior high school. 

Group Warfc as a Method of Instruction 

In contrast to individualized methods of instruction are the group methods. 
Many leaders in education have suggested the instruction of small groups of 
pupils with similar interests and ability within a class as one of the more 
desirable methods of providing for the maximum educational development 
of pupils with wide ranges of abilities. 

The responses to “Provide students with group work” (item 17, table 9) 
indicate that it ranked in the middle as a method used by effective teachers of 
both rapid learners and slow learners. It was used only slightly more in the 
junior high school than the other types of schools. 

Other items such as “Give students experience in group evaluation” 
(item 24, table 9) and “Plan class activities with students” (item 23, table 
9) indicate that, in the opinion of the beads of the departments, planned 
group work is not being used to a large extent by teachers in providing for 
the individual differences of their pupils. However, the reports of teachers 
who are skilled in getting small groups of pupils of similar interests within 
their classes to work on meaningful activities suggest that it is s desirable 
procedure. v 

Some teachers have given the rapid learners an opportunity for special 
development through mathematics clubs. Programs and suggestions for 
mathematics clubs have appeared in The Mathematics Teacher ; however, 
mathematics clubs (item 30, tables 9 and 10) were seldom used by these 
teachers in providing for the rapid and slow learners. Of the 30 items 
in this study, it was used least. 

Th* Laboratory Approach 

In recent years articles on mathematics education have advocated th a t in 
learning mathematics the pupil should progress from tb#concrete to the 
vemiconcrete and from the semiconcrete to the abstract. This implies 
manual activities for many pupils before they can arrive at an abstract 
mathematical concept, ft suggests an experimental laboratory approach to 
mathematics which is an inductive approach to a deductive acbnoo . 

According to this study, the teachers do not “Emphasise manual activities 
which illustrate mathematical principles” (item 19, table 9) to my great 
extent The item “Encourage students ‘to make aids to instruction for the 
claw room (item 14, table 9) ranked in the middle of the items mi the 
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survey as a method used with the rapid learner. It was used less fre- 
- quently with the alow learner. 

When the laboratory approach is used, some schools provide one labors* 
tory that can be used by several mathematics classes. Some writers on 
ma the matics education have advocated that each mathematics classroom 
should be a laboratory. This study reveals that few pupils have use of a 
mathem a t ics laboratory (item 29, table 9). A mathematics laboratory as 
a way of providing few either the alow or rapid learner ranked next to die 
lowest of the 30 techniques listed in the study.' An attempt to “Encourage 
students to m a k e up problems by securing data from their own reading or 
experiment” ( item 21, table 9) was not frequent with either teachers of 
rapid pupils or teachers of slow pupils. This type of activity requires 
guidance of a high type; however, collecting and analysing data lending 
to a generalisation is fundamental in an understanding of the scientific 
method. 


Falling in the middle group, according to the extent used, was the display 
of the student’s work on the bulletin board (item 15, table 9). This tech- 
nique was used for both the rapid and slow learner. Its use was slightly 
more in the large junior high schools than the other types and sixes of 
schools. Awards for superior scholarship (item 20, table 9) were used 
to some extent to motivate the rapid learner. 


“Emphasize the social uses of mathematics” (item 2, table 9) ranked 
second in use with effective teachers of rapid learners and fourth place with 
effective teachers of slow learners. This emphasis was much greater in 
the junior high school than the senior high school. It may be that some of 
the social applications of mat hem atics that are now given in the junior 
high school should be presented to the pupils in the senior high school The 
mathematics of budgeting, building a home, and tax returns may be more 
meaningful to the senior-high-school pupil who is planning to work and 
establish a home than to the youthful junior-high-school pupil Perhaps 
the assumption that it is desirable to teach all the required mathematics for 
general education in grades 1 to 9 should be examined. 


Sctentfflg Um$ 

Applications of mathematics to science Were emphasized especially by 
the teachers of the rapid learners in the regular and senior high school 
The teachers of both rapid and slow learners “Encourage the solution of 
mathematical problems from the field of the student’s interests” (item 10, 
table 9, and item 13, table 10) . However, few field trips were provided 
for these pupils. 


T 
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Application of M*th« mattes to M— — tfcw— tkat tftiMtfum 

In mathematica, especially plane geometry, as nadersUnding of matbe- 
matical reasoning is one of the important objectives. If this' method of 
logical deduction is to be used is the daily activities of the popil, the nature 
of learning suggests that the ma themat ical reasoning should be applied 'to 
social situations. For example, 1 is 1938 Dr. Harold Fawcett reported 
specific ways of teaching die nature of deductive proof is social salting * 
and Mowed transfer of geometric reasoning to soamatbematical situations. 
In this study the item, “Give die students experience* is applying the 
principle* of mathematical reasoning to social problems” (Hem 16, table 9) 
and “Provide students with experience* is evaluating types of reasoning is 
»ew«paper and magazine articles” (item 22, table 9), wen sot and by the 
teacher* to a peat extent. Geometry, which lends itself readily to these 
procedures, is taught in the senior-high -school grades, but die teacher* of 
the senior high school used these procedures Ins than the teacher* is the 
junior high school 


One Hem that raaked high in the list of procedures used in providing for 
individual difference* is “Assist students in learning vocabulary ami reading 
•killa peculiar to mathematics” (item 1, table 9). This item ranked fir* 
in the procedures used with the rapid learner and third for the slow learner. 
Thu indicates that these effective teacners of rapid learners slow lea i iwits 
realise that, in the studyj of math em atical concepts, new words are intro- 
duced and familiar words on taeump Those *^l-Kxt s wmm 

making a special effort to teach this vocabulary. Definitions, except in 
formal geometry, become an outgrowth of claaiwork and not the *t for it. 
Drill 


Many of the lkignments for the slow learner teem to be “simple drill 
problems.” They ranked second for the slow learner and above the average 
*“* **» r *P id kwraer. The teachers used dm procedure, “Assign sfamfe 
II problems” (item 2, table 10), with the sfenr learner hi the junior high 
bool more than in the senior high school, but in the senior high sphod the 
*bod ranked third in extent of use. This sorvey indicate** that, b the 
opinion of the heads of the departments of mathematics, drill ranks a* one of 
the top procedure* used by effective teachers in providing for indivkiaal 
difference*. Perhaps this emphasis on drill mi ght rake questions concern- 
ing its importance and place in m a th e mat i c * education. Wffl drill result 
in understanding or should understanding be the basis for drill? Will 
drill without understanding develop undesirable attitudes end prevent affee- 
toe learning? Do aa wefl « n - . . . 

repetition b order to be retained? 
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Summery 

The data from the mathematics section of the questionnaire indicate that 
tea c he rs are attempting to provide for bdiTithi] differences in many ways. 
Some of these methods are very tune consuming and may be ineffective with 
large dame s. For example, iiMlividualisg^instraction does not laid itself 
effectively to large classes. Yet “ProvideStkii vidua! supervision and guid- 
ance during class” (item 3, table 9) was rated high among the procedures 
used by effective teachers of rapid learner* or slow learners. Several item 
reflected an emph a si s on drill, and Little emphasis on an inductive approach 
to m a th e m a t ics. The assignment of "simple drill problems” (item 12, 
table 9) was second in extent of use with alow learners, while a mathematics 
Laboratory was little used in providing for either the rapid learner or slow 
learner. 

This study Aows that many teachers are making a special effort to 
the vocabulary of m a th e m a t ics. The wordihta in new textbooks, anuses 
of study, and visits in the classroom also support this conclusion. 

Effective mathem atics e duca ti on mat begin with dm pupil’s present 
knowledge. This mesas that the pupil, even m the senior high school, may 
need concrete or semiconcrete experiences in nwriwyKn* before he can 
malm abstract gener alisation*. Some teacher* are gmng pupils these ex- 
periences by encouraging them to gather data through physical experiments 
or through surveys of their local community. Through an inductive 
approach the meaning of a mathematical operation is developed. 

"Em ph as ise the social osea of mathematics ” (hem 2, table 9) ranked 
high sa a method with (he effective teachers of die rapid learner and the 
slow learner. Uses of mathematics in science (item 4, table 9) were also 
emphasised. However, lew field trips were provided to Eflko ttNg §0 tppli* 
r a tion s more meaningf ul. “Give the students experiences in applying dm 
principles of m at hematic al reasoning to soda] problems” (item 16, table 9) 
and “Provide s tu d ents with experiences in evaluating types of reasoning in 
newapspw and magaame artkks” (it«j 22, table 9) were not used to s great 
“Experiences in group work” (item 17, table 9) was a device that 
was used by some teachers ■ providing for the individual differences in their 
pupil** However, individual work was used noire than group work, and 
studaot seli-evaJuatioa woe encouraged more then group evaluation. It mey 
be that the teachers who are successful with group techniques provide the 
pepfls with experiences that both develop their various mathematical abili- 
ties and lay the foundation for intelligent participation in adult society. 
Perhaps many more te a cher s wiH explore the possibility of using small-group 
procedures now that soae t eachers have biased the trail. 



lids section is a report on the f requ e nc y ami extent of use of 30 tech- 
niques, provident, and proce dures by teachers considered to be extremely 
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effective in teaching science to rapid and alow teamen. The development 
of the questionnaire and die scope of the sample are described on page* 5-5. 
The number of usable reports in science was 678. 

frHjiastty Used Pracedur se 

• In their instruction, teachers of both rapid and slow learners place great 
importance on accurate reporting of science experiments by pupils, on read- 
ing an<j other basic skills related to science on ways of helping students 
to note superstitions and biases that lead to unscientific thinking and on 
qualities that bad to job success in industry. As shown in table 11, teachers 
of rapid learners also encourage them to use scientific encyclopedias and 
reference* and to read and evaluate science materials in newspapers, 

ladhrkdeeiizlitg Instruct!** 

The extent of use that science teachers make of contracts and other 
m et h ods that provide for learning activities at different levels ma y be noted 
by exa minin g item 24 on table 11 (Rapid Learners) and item 18, table 12 
(Sow Learners) . 

Thia procedure ranks in the lower half of the items among dm selected 
science teachers serving slow learners. It ranks among the lowest third 0 f 
the items for rapid learners. The practice of stimuli tins to plan 

and carry on projects of the experimental research type is used much more 
with rapid learners (mean- Ol) than slow learners (meaa-0J9). Science 
tekehers in this study were not using these general individual bod methods 
to tny great extent They seem to he caring for individual differences mainly 
through projects, special reports, extra reading, and by allowing students to 
Up with science demonstrations. Is their comments s number of science 
teachers reported that the large aba of their classes, 55 and 40 
prevented adequate differentiation of instruction. Some seknoe teachers 
reported that their schools had college- preparatory science courses m well 
aa applied seme courses which provided for the adapting of instruction 
to individual pupils. In view of the wide di fferenc ee ja sMKrfrf t 
stndy habits, career goals, and skills among pupils, it is doubted that them 
differences can be met adequately by aangnisg extra types of work. SHU* 
and procedures are needed which will make individaalieed work a cooaam 
and widespread practice. , 

% 

Erap harts m Knowledge 

• • 

As noted above, the practice of wwfiwlU g “student activities to tt nm bee fo 
skills such as reading tables, observing esperimentvead spoiling common 
edamse words” occupies a high rank for faA fjmjja of mdm m teoAeis 
fa afl types and sixes of high sehook “AznapT far itiirti min to try earn- 
science examination* and aptitude lasts” » among the knmt 10 
fa rank for both overall groups of acienoa teachers. 
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lii item* on helping student* to analyze science information in statisti, 
cal form and to realize the Tallies of foreign languages for science are among 
the lowest 10 for alow learner*. Naturally, these procedures are used more 
extensively with rapid Learner*, especially in senior high schools. Mean 
scores indicate that science teacher* make some distinction* in activities 
employed at different levels and with students of different abilities. 

Using Lttrary Mstsrtili 

“Encourage students to use scientific encyclopedias and reference* in pre- 
paring science reports” fa a procedure frequently used with rapid learner*. 
It was similarly used with slow learner* only in high schools of 500-999 
students. “Encourage students to read stories about famous scientists" 
ranked high for both groups, with a mean of 1.43 for rapid learner* and 
1-31 for slow learners. Junior- high -school science teacher* are encourag- 
in « their science student* to read about famous scientists to a larger extent 
dun are science teacher* at senior-high -school levels. 

Thu study does reveal a commendable amount of use of library materials 
by pupils of the selected science teacher*. One can hope that the materials 
used are well adapted to the reading ability of the students so that the use 
of library materials fa an experience that will kindle and enlarge interests 
in library resource*. 


Items closely related to current science included the following: ‘Teach 
students to read and evaluate science materials from newspapers,” “Expect 
students to make written reports cm scientific events for the school paper,” 
‘'Encourage students to collect clippings on the uses made of science in every- 
day life,” ana “Announce and conduct discussions of radio, television, and 
movie presentations of scientific events.” Returns for these practice* show 
thgt high-school science students are encouraged to study the flow of current 
scientific developments; hut they are seldom encouraged to report on such 
events is written form. In view of the increasing number of worthwhile 
•efapee programs offered by radio, television, and motion- picture producer*, 
it is encouraging to note that teachers are devoting some attention to such 
programs. 


Do ardrtnea te a cher * of rapid learners ami of alow learns* give attention 
10 wpafti and work? These activities may be a means of doing thing * 
about the home or a aweas of earning a living. A partial answer to the 
qwfiaa may he foetsd by acting the intermediate ranks of the item “In- 
strat students le repair simple borne appliances, such as toasters, extension 
cords, end lamps,” and the high nodes rtf theitera “Discuss with students 
the qualities that help a person bold a job in industry.” 
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Reports from selected science teachers reveal that those who work with 
rapid learners encourage some pupil-teacher pl«»»«« e (mean— 1.03), while 
thoae who work with slow learners do considerably leas (mean— 0,72) . 

Many science teachers toe pupil-teacher planning as a ws*m of ptftg 
away from textbook teaching. They use it to bod motive! for studying 
' science. Probably science studies would be more meaningful to slow (earners 
if thoughtful pupil-teacher planning were used with increased frequency. 


The extent of me for procedures that stress leadership may be noted from 
the dan “Arrange for students to become assistants for class, laboratory, 
and/or science dub work,” and the item “Give students experiences in 
helping with Science demonstrations.” 

Science teachers working with rspid learners ss well as those working 
with alow learners make fairly extensive ms of demonstration procedures. 
The involving of students ss assistants was done quite extensively 
(mean — 1J22) by sciepce teachers working with alow learners and very 
atenaivdy (mean — 1.52) by science te a chers working with rapid learners. 

B°*b of the procedures referred to are types of »*rdiirrg nctivkka. 
Students who un d ert ake such activities bec ome in, a ml seme 
teachers. Such ir\yolvement %iay be the means of twsepwrif youth is 
science teaching as a career. 


Much stress has been given in recent yean to the idea that swum 
should help youth to understand scientists and srwirifiq progress. Two 
ham concerned yritb this kies were “Arrange f of Rodents to at-wi 
of *C»epce teachers ami scientists," and “Arrange for doctors, nurses, engi- 
neers, and others to meet with science classes." 

Both of these procedures received very km ranks. These ranks me 
similar to that received for rapid learners by the item “Help *Ai« to visit 
establishments where scientific products are m *^ i> and/or used." The low 
ranks for the items related to meeting scientists aagghab that science teachers, 
especially science teachers working with rapid burners, should try to find 
procedures by which high -school students may comedo know peroosaQy 
some scientists and engineers. , 

a a. 

Itliriju s sB m and W apart! ng 

TkfccSstomary experimenting jmd reporting were wwp)«il hi (ha hm 
“Insist that students report science experiments honestly and accurately," 
and the item “Guide students to evaluate sdanee work m c* ir ** 

appropriate standards.” These procedures woe rather ex tend ve t y need as 
is shown by thep-rdathrely high ranks «wl 
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Tbe lew rtefframary types of experimenting and^reporting were asopled in 
the. item “Stimulate student* to plan end carry on projects of tbe experi- 
mon t a l research type," and die item “Expect students to make written reporta 
os a cterUi&c happenings for tbe school paper." These items received 
i nter m ed iate or low ranks. 


Tbe relation of s c i ence to recreation was sampled in at least three items : 
“Encourage student s to engage in recreational reading of science fiction" ; 
“Eaooorage s tudents to study tbe science that underlies proficiency in such 
special interests as e a iw i r, art, and histoky"; and “Make. me of pussies ami 
magic in teaching science/' 

Recreat ion a l reading of acicBoe fictioa was ranked 14th for both rapid 
and sfow learners, with means of 1.17 and 1.01, respectively. Not much 
is being done to encourage tbe study of science closely related to music, ait,^. 
aad history. Punk* and magic demonstrations are used more with slow 
than with rapid l ea r ners. 


la ad ditio n to the replies fo the SO procedures listed in tbe questionnaire, 
•deuce teachers reported other me thods and procedures they Me to teach 


rand and dov learners. Many teachers make extensive Me of films and 
other audiovisual aids. Some te ac he r s repotted that they give extra credit 
to atfanal a to students to engage in additional activities; that tbe laboratory 
is open after school for the better studenta who are encouraged to under- 
take investigations; that they help with student counseling after regular 
school boon; that they ban metalled ami bow operate a weather station; 
that they tea c h pupils through acteuce-dub work; that they provide special 
study ootlpes for rapid learners; and that atudenta assist with building 


Moreo v er, some teach e r s Me prepared self-help materials, especially with 
alow a tudonts , they stress careiot taking of notes during lectures, and they 
use a double-grading scale. They provide a special course of study for 
alow learners, arrange special demonstrations for rapid learner*, help stu- 
dents to perform science demonstrations in other schools, enoourage com- 
mittee and group work within science cl sears, carry on special makeup work 
for slow le a rner* , sod help tbe slow leerners during study time while allowing 
the rapid learner* to more ahead. > ' 

Abo, te a chers reported that special vocational information is made avail- 
abb te rapid learners, that d asses are secti one d at tbe close of the first 
■era eater, that there is oral reading with alow learners, that there are advanced 
course* iss physics, that the school ha* a “ham” radio dub, that rapid learners 
help with television present ation s, that there ia a biology honor society which > 
meets (bring the evening and bolds students even after they finish biology, 
that tea department chairmen s p end s extra time with rapid learners, that 
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slow students take care of plants and animals in the classroom, that dif- 
ferem levels of textbooks are used, that rapid students help to conduct the 
science class, that drawings are made of famous scientists, and that the 

school holds a vocational day when students meet with people in various 
vocations. 

Summary 

The^jain conclusion resulting from this study of provisions and proce- 
dures employed by science teachers considered to be extremely effective 
with slow learners and rapid learners is that these teachers use largely the 
same general provisions and procedures with both groups of pupik How- 
ever, science teachers of rapid ^earners use the provisions and procedures 
somewhat more extensively and in a few cases much more extensively. 

The seated science teachers working with slow learners and the selected 
science teachers working with rapid learners may, based on the findings 
of this study, he described as teachers who help students understand scientific 
reasons for fire safety rules,- sanitary standards, and/or first-aid practices; 
who include student activities which stress basic skills such as reading tables, 
ftbserving experiments, and spelling common science words; who encourage 
students to use scientific encyclopedias and references in preparing science 
Y w,l ° hd P students to understand how tool* such as the hammer, 

p-ane, drill, and screwdriver operate; who teach students to read and evaluate 
•ciiauys materials from newspapers; who encourage students to read stories 
about famous scientists; who discuss with students the qualities that help a 
person Md a job in industry; who encourage students to collect dippings 
on the uses made of science in everyday life; who guide students to note 
superstitions and other biases that block fair consideration of scientific 
evidence; who give students experiences in helping with science demonstra- 
tions; who insist that students report science experiments honestly and 

accurately ; and who guide students to evaluate science notebook work against 
appropriate standards. 

In addition to the above, the science teacher who is judged as especially 
effective in dealing with rapid learners arranges for students to become 
asumanta f or class, laboratory, and/or science-club work; stimulates students 
to plan and carry on projects of the experimental research type; helps 
rtudeys to analyze science information in statistical form; encourages stu- 
dents to engage in recreational reading of science fiction; helps pupils to 
participate in pupil-teacher planning to discover real problems for study in 
science; arranges for students to Ity competitive science examinations and 
aptitude tests; and announces and conducts discussions of radio, television, 
and movie presentations of scientific events. 

In addition to using the practices listed above for both rapid and slow 
pupils, science teacher§-«who were judged as especially effective with alow 
learners do the following: Instruct students to repair simple home appli- 
ances, such as toasters, extensioa cords, and lamps, and help students to 
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understand how tools, such as the hammer, plane, drill, and screwdriver, 
operate. 

Hie frequent or infrequent use made of various procedures by die 
teachers included in this study raises many questions about the effective- 
ne *S of instructional methods and materials for different purposes. This 
area offers a fruidul field for research. A problem which is as persistent 
and as important as effective procedures for the greatest possible educa- 
tional development of slow learners and rapid learners deserves further 
study. 

Home Economics sQ 

The 30 items in the home-economics section of the questionnaire were 
designed to include those provisions believed flj be commonly applied by 
effective homemaking teachers. Data submitted by the 604 schools which 
made usable replies indicate that teachers are aware of many ways of meet- 
ing needs of individual pupils. The extent to which the same items are used 
for both slow and fast learners, however, suggests that more discriminat- 
ing use of these techniques, provisions, and procedures might help teachers 
do a better job of meeting the differences found among pupils in home- 
making classes. 

The following discussion of the returns on some items in ti^e home-eco-* 
nomics questionnaire points out some relationships concerned With the ex- 
tent to which practices are used with fast and slow learners and in schools 
of varying sixes and types. _ / 

Provident and Practices Used Meat in Providing for Individual MShmcm 

As is shown in table 13, the provision which ranked highest for rapid 
learners was “Encourage each pupil to do as much as his ability permits.” 
This was true for all three types of schools — junior, regular (4-year), and 
senior high schools — and for every size of school from the to the 

largest participating in the study. This item, with a mean score of 1 . 89 , 
far outranked the provision which received the next highest mean score of 
1.74. Homemaking teachers in the 604 schools replying to the questionnaire 
seem to be pretty thoroughly committed to this principle in all of their 
leaching, for this item ranked second as a procedure for use with slow 
learners (see table 14). Means were similar (ranging from 1.86 to 1.92 
in schools of the various sixes and types) for both fast- and. slow-learning 
pupils. The rank of 2 for slow learners resulted because of a higher score 
given to another practice — dose supervision — with them. 

Replies from the 604 reporting schools suggest that many of the same' 
provisions are made for both rapid and slow learners. Sevqa'of the ten 
* top-ranking practices were rated among the&st ten for both.’fast and slow 
groups. Hie three provisions ranking higlTTor rapid learners but not for 
slow were: (1) Allow pupils to select projects of varying degrees of diffi- 
culty; (2) encourage pupils with creative ideas, interests, and talents to 
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develop them ; and (3) provide for pupil participation in choosing 
planning learning experiences* Aa shown in table 14, these 
ISA, 16th, and 17th among the 30 items for slow learner*. It mxm * 
natnral these provisions would be used more frequently with rapid learners, 
for in this group wa would expect to fold the pupils with the larger share 
of creative ideas and greater capacity for grasping experiences and making 
choices that increase independence. It might be well to consider, however, 
the km to alow-learning pupils if they are not also given experiences which 
foster creativenesa, independence, and participation to the maximum of their 
ability. The mean scores for these ffcree items do not show neglect of these 
practices with slower groups. Means for them ift eve?y case were 1.4 or 
greater on the scale of fr-2. They, do suggest that ho roe making te ache r s 
tend to provide more opportunities for rapid learners' to take initiative and 
accept responsibility. 

The three practices which teachers ranked among the 10 items most fre- 
quently used with slow learners but which they placed farther down in 
the list of provisions for rapid learners were: (1) Encourage selection of 
simple projects that can be completed in a short period of time; (2) em- 
phasise manipulative activities; and (3) provide opportunity to develop 
housekeeping dulls through routine care of homemaking rooms. There 
was an appreciable difference in the means for fast and slow groups few 
the first two of these items. Means for the two groups on the item on 
routine care of boroemaking departments were similar (1.47 for rapid, 
1.52 for slow) thou^i the item ranked 15tb in use with rapid learners and 
10th with slow. This suggests that all pupils share equally in doing routine 
housekeeping tasks in the departments surveyed, but that relatively more 
emphasis is given to this as a lesnting experience with slow pupils. 

Pr u rtitsaa mm4 Practtc— U — 4 La— t hi hwKag for Intttviduai PWarswaaa 

The 5 items, out of the total of 30, ranking lowest in order of aflW 
of use in teaching rapid learners (table 13) were all specific provisions 
which might be made, rather than a general principle or a technique that 
might be applied in many ways in teaching. They were: 

Provide pupils opportunity to investigate jobs open to professionally 
trained home economists. 

Provide opportunity to interpret statistical and graphic data about 
homes and families. 

Arrange field trips to homes, stores, factories, etc. 

Encourage pupils to prepare articles shout homemaking activities foe 
school and local papas. 

Provide opportunity for popils to resist in making plana for mid keeping 
department accounts. 


wrntucnoKAL no visions 
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Perhaps their specificity contributed to the low position they held on the 
list, for teachers are not apt to use a tpecifc practice “much,'* Dim to the 
iysfaan of weighing Med with the replica, item, answered t Some rt -even 
when the item was uaed in many schools to some extent — received lower mean 
score* than those which were checked “much” by many of the persons reply- 
bg to the questionnaire. It ia, for example, reaaonahle to expect that a 
teacher might check “(Jse as learning experiences home and family prob- 
lems that are real to pupil*” muck. The same teacher might answer only 
iomeXo an item like “Provide opportunity for pupils to assist in making 
plans /or and keeping department accounts.” The former waa ranked 8th 
and the Utter 30th for rapid learners. 

The same fire items were at the bottom of the Hat for slow learners. For 
neither fast nor alow learners were means for three item* above 1.00, and 
on all except one the mean was lower for alow than for rapid learners. The 
exception was the item “Arrange field trips to home, stores, factories, etc 
which had means of 0.84 and 0.83 for the two group*. It would be 
that the meana for rapid ad slow learners would be the same on this 
particular item, for teachers uaeally arrange such experiences for an entire 
class rather than for a group within die dare. The extent to which field trip* 
were used as learning experiences for horoemaking els sues ires definitely 
relate! to the sbe of the school. Means dropped from 0.92 in the smallest 
sebooU answering the questionnaire (300-499) to 0.74 b there with enroll- 
ment over 1/00. School type waa also related to the extent to which field 
trip* were reed as learning experiences. “Field trip*” received their lowest 
score in junior high schools, their highest in senior high shook Larger 
clarere at the junbr-highachool level may be one reason for the limited use 
of field trip* for three bomereaking pupils. Another may be more flexible 
scheduling arrangements in senior high schools. 

Va rtatUm tot tis* U*« *f grew* fiporifl* Procures 

How much are the 30 pttmmom and practices reed in the different types 
and boss of school* represented in the sample? A summary of replies 
shows mm of the variation* in their use a* three are related to the type of 
school— junior, regular, or senior high — and the sire of the enrollment. 

U»e at learning experience* personal md fmmtfy problems red to pupils — 
This item was ranked high in teaching both fart and alow learners in every 
rise and type of school It got greater emphasis b the regular and senior 
high schools than at the junfor-higbrehool lord. While the same amount 
of attention waa given to tUa pacoo* in oonrttka with teaching rapid 
learners b schools of every rise, teaches* m email schools ured real personal 
and family problem* with alow bream sore frequently than teachers in 
•choob with woUmsIs over 560. Replies showed equal emphasis with 
rapid and slow barren in each ertegory analysed. (See table* 13 and 14.) 
Apparently teachers ure thh practice with afi pupg* regard!*** of the speed 
with which they learn. The that there b relatively less *reph*ms given 
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to using problems red to pupils at the junior- than the senior-high level 
suggests a need for improving this aspect of teaching in junior high schools. 
Boy* and girls take different home responsibilities at different age levels, 
and attention migfft well be directed toward increasing the tie between home- 
making instruction at each level and the problems rod in daily living. 

Encourage pupils to carry on home projects . — This was another item 
ranked high by teachers responding to the home-economics section of the 
form. More- attention is directed toward this at the senior-high- school level 
than in junior high school for both rapid and slow learner/. Small schools 
emphasise home projects more than those with large enrollments. This 
emphasis may be partially accounted for by the fad that in a am* II -school 
situation the teacher jmay have fewer pupils and be better acquainted with 
each of then!. Lower enrollments in elective classes in senior high schools, 
contrasted with large numbers in seventh- and eighth-grade homenaking, 
probably also account for some of the difference in extent to which teachers 
encourage pupil* to carry on home projects at the two levels. The im- 
portance of providing experience* in a real setting if they are to contribute 
to lasting learning has been demonstrated. Homemaking teacher* who 
work with Large numbers of pupil* may Med help in thinking through way* 
to encourage home experiences and provide im other way* experiences dowdy 
related to pupils' homes and community. 

PupU participation in planning and evaluation .— Ranking ninth among 
the p radioes uud with rapid learners was the item "provide for pupil partici- 
pation in choosing learning experiences," The amount of such participation 
increases aa pupils advance from junior to senior high school. Sire of 
school does not affect the means on this item. The same tendency of in- 
creased use with advancing grade level was shown in replies concerning the 
use of this practice with slow learners. Again, School sire did not u B exA 
the mean score. With slow learners, however, teachers ranked this item 
much lower (17,5), and mean Korea averaged about 0.20 below score* for 
rapid learners in the same types and sires of schools. 

Ranking lower than participation in choosing and planning lSarning 
experiences for both rapid and slow learners was another item on participa- 
tion, “Provide for pupil participation in setting goal* and evaluating 
progress.” Neither -changes in grade level nor differences in tire of schools 
affected the amount of use teachers reported making of this pract ice 
The contrast between amount* of use made «f these two provision* raise* 
several question*: Is it more important for pupils to participate is 
learning experience* than in setting goals and evaluating progress? Has 
the emphasis given to pupil jMrticipation ^tn teacher education prog rams 
been concentrated too much on the one area — choosing homing experience? 
teacher* may need help in providing/ opportunities for there pupils 'to par- 
two items for junior high school add slower learning pupils that 

creaas srith^he grade level of pupils? Do the low mean score* on 
Should not pupif participation in retting goals and evaluating progress in* 
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ticipate in the development of home making education programs that will 
meet tbeir needs ? 

How mstch are practices emphasizing development of initiative and inde- 
pendence used/ — berets of the 30 items ore the home economics questionnaire 
were general statements related to ti*ft development of initiative and inde- 
pendence on the part of pupils. These items were reported as in frequent 
use by teachers who were considered in their schools to be effective in 
working with rapid learners. Five of these items ranked among the 10 
practices reported as receiving the roost attention in teaching rapid learners. 
Out of five additional items suggesting specific activities which might stimu- 
late theirapid learning ho mop# king pupil to nse his abilities to best advan- 
tage, four had mean score# which placed them in the lower half of the list 
of 30 items when they were arranged in order of frequency of use with 
rapid learners. This leads os to ask whether teachers subscribe to the 
general principle of developing initiative and independence on the part 
of pupils, but do not actually provide the experiences which would implement 
their beliefs. A different type of device than this questionnaire would 
need to be used to get information to answer that question adequately. 

Aa might be expected, all of the items relating to initiative ranked lower 
in use with alow leafneri than with fast. For slow learners only 2 of the 12 
practices ranked in the upper half of the List when the 30 items were arranged 
in order of most frequent use with them. These were the genefal state- 
ments: (1) Encourage each pupil to do aa much aa his ability permits and 
(2) encourage pupils to work at own rates of speed. 

How much attention do homemaking teachers give to providing special 
help, opportunities, or materials ? --Three items on the questionnaire dealt 
with provisions for special help — close supervision, demonstrations of ma- 
nipulative processes, and- additional help outside of class. The first two of 
. these were reported in frequent use with both rapid and slow learners. 
The last one is used to only a limited extent with either group. All three 
of the items get more .attention in connection with the teaching of alow 
letters. 

* Q 

Seven of the items .listed in the questionnaire were concerned with the 
provision of speciar opportunities or materials. None of these ranked 
kmong the 10 provisions used most frequently with either rapid or slow 
learners. It would be expected that items concerned with general provisions 
and procedures might receive more attention than those suggesting provi- 
sions of special opportunities and materials. Let us, therefore, consider 
the extort to which some attention is given to special provisions and raise a 
few questions about the desirability of the emphasis now, given. 

The means far the columns on page 68 indicate that these teachers pro- 
vided more apodal Opportunities and materials for, rapid learners thm for 
slow, except on the item “Allow slow pupils to repeat projects or activities 
to develop skills.” It seems strange that more opportunity was given for 
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rapid learner* to barn about job* that make we of hometaaking ■kill* 
to investigate jobs for persons with professional training in house economics. 


>iro ™ 1<! *»pk ml graphic ref e r autcrtak . . 

Pror^io fxipui opportn^tjf to learti akoet job* wWb ^ 

boBMBMtkM* *kjlk , . .. 

Alkrw pnpfli to RfMi projects or seriritk* to derrviap ikdb 
IWrisa p*>|ik (fportmllf to lamtijitt jai« rrpns to pmfrMinmftj 

Prarids ctpparTaanj to taurprst Mstwtiral tad graphic data oa 

bocxM ami Uafliw ... 

Arrsi^e beU trip* to kooma, * torts, fa ct orie s , etc 
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‘ All of tbe homemaking teacher* whose practices in teaching rapid and 
alow learner* were reported for this study seem committed to the principle 
of encouraging each pupil to do as much aa b^a ability permits, ThU iWi 
ranked at tbe top of the list of provisions for berfh rapid and alow barter* 
am! received high mean scores in every *i*e and type of school. 

Provisions and practices wed most in tbe school* replying in this study 
were similar for both rapid and slow learners, Likewise, least am! provi- 
«o*s were the same for both group*. 

Tbe teachers in the 604 school* which submitted usable replies to the 
questionnaire tend to provide more opportunities for tbe rapid learner to 
take initiative in planning and to carry responsibility in tbe horaemaking 
p*t>gram than for slow learners. 

Field trips to home*, More*, and factories apparently do not play a large 
part in providing real-life learning experience* in these schools. Schools 
with small enroll menU tend to provide more opportunities for field trips than 
^* r i a echoola, and senior-high -school bometnaking pupils have toon field 
experiences than do those in junior-high -school homemaking *4« r » t 

More emphasis is given to relating learning experiences to situations which 
are real to pupils at the high -school level than in junior high achooL Teach- 
er* is small schools stressed this practice more than those in large schools. 

High-school pupils in schools with low enrollments do more home project 
work than do pupils in larger schools or in junior high schools. 

H P D P^ participation in planning burning experiences increased in sly 
reporting schools with the age and grade level of the pupik. These faetoif 
did not dang* the amount of pupl participation reported ts'ceunectioa 
with setting goals and era lasting i*arnjn g experiences. 

Provision of special help in tbs form of dot* supervision and deaoaatr* 
lions of manipulative pfro oeasaa was common in die schools in this study. 
Somewhat more use was made of both of these' techniques with slow baruan, 
but they were wed frequently wkh N rapid learners abo. Additional is&. 
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vidud help outside of class received rather low mean icoits in every sue 
»nd type of acbooL U the schools reporting, additional help with home- 
making problems wag more likely to he available in the «maD aebool than uj 
the large, for aemor- than for junior -high -school pupils, and for slow learners 
than for rapid learner*. * 

Industrial Am 

Knowledge of individual differences of pupils was an important factor 
leading to the introduction of industrial-arts courses in American schools. 
Ip fact, sow schools considered industrial arts as a “special subject" for 
pupils with manipulative rather th^ academic interests. Often pupils were 
encouraged to enroll in iaduatriai-aria courses because they had individual 
interests, aptitudes, or talents which were different from those usually coa- 
ridered essential for success in traditional courses where a premium was 
placed on verbal and abstract reasoning abilities. 

la other words, some school# recognised individual differences in pupik 
L>y offering a vide range of courses, usually on an elective basis, which 
required different interests, proficiencies, skill*, and aptitudes for success 
Thua, industrial-arts course* were devised for the pupil with mechanical 
abilities ; interest in things ; creative craftsmanship; s desire for individual 
expression; facility for working with took, machines, and raatoiais; and 
a desire for direct firsthand experience* to supplonent vicarious r law room 
experience*. 

As the general education values of industrial -arts courses were recognised, 
they became required courses for most boy* for at least 1 or 2 years in the 
junior or senior high schools. It was then realised that teachers needed 
to make considerable modifications of the course content and teaching 
methods which ted bets used in the course* designed as elective* for special 
interest groups. 

Since industrid-artaPooubes had been designed for selected pupil* with 
somewhat homogenous interests and abilities, teacher* were faced with the 
problem of adapting the content and instructional procedures in the general 
or required "bourses to heterogeneous groups of pupil* with « wide range of 
i tine renesa. Many of the teachin g techniques and procedures previously 
ittcd bjr industrial -art# teachers were do longer success ful. 

Stffle school* attempted to classify students in industrisflarts on ^ 

th# basis of int e llig ence and achievement in academic courses. This proce- \ 
dura has bees almost entirely abandoned in favdr of general shop awl 
Laboratory •obisdnstma courses which pewit considerable teacher and pupil 
flexibility, adaptability, and resourceful ness. Instead of rigid and standard- 
ised courses based epos uniformity of content , teaching method, and ont- 
coofcs, mrr/xi: is! -art* tssdwn are o tfluinj a wide variety of iwtiwg 
technique* and pup2-learning experience* based on a knowledge of indi 
vkfaal pupils, their capacities, interests, goals, and aspirations. 

tables 15 and 16 indicate the responses of industrial -arts teachers in a 
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TEACHING RAPID AND SLOW LEARNERS Df HIGH SCHOOLS 

random sampling of Junior and senior high schools. Their responses dealt 
with techniques and^jtoctfdures usejijby teachers considered most effective 
in teaching rapid- and slow-learning pupils. j * 

All of the 29 techniques were used to some degree by the tochers respond- 
ing to the questionnaire. Some Of the methods are considered more 
promising than othtfs in teaching rapid- or alow-learning pupils. An 
examination of the responses also indicates that industrial-arts teachers use 

some procedures in teaching all pupils irrespective of the facility, with which 
they learn. * : 

% * 

Ripld L#arn#n 

The procedures most commonly used by industrial-arts teachers in teach- 
ing rapid learners are those which “Encourage students with original, 
ipventive, and creative ideas, interests, and talents to carry out their ideas” 
(item 1) table 15 and those which “Place emphasis upon student projects 
which develop problem-solving skills and Critical thinking” (item 2). 
Teacher emphasis upon inventiveness and creativeness does not vary with 
type or^ize of school. Slightly more effortfis placed upon the development of 
problem-solving skills and critical thinking in regular and senior high schools 
than in junior high schools (item 2). 

Teachers in regular and senior high schools also require higher degrees 
of precision and accuracy in projects which rapid learners construct (item 7) 
than do junior-high-school tethers. Size of school makes do difference in 
the emphasis placed on precision and accuracy. 

Industrial-arts teachers in junior high schools and medium-sized schools 
place more emphasis upon the development of simple i^andtool-using skills 

(item 5) in teaching rapid learners than do teachers in schools of other 
categories. 

Slightly more attention is given to the development of hobby interests 
and leisure-time activities in junior high schools and schools with small 
enrollments than in senior, regular, or largo- schools. - 

More opportunities are available to rapid learners in managing the 
- industrial-arts shop, supplies, records, etc. (kern IT), in junior high Schools 
and large schools than in schools of other types and sizes; ; 

Teachers in itgular and large schools moje frequently inform students. 
About and urge their participation in craftsmen’s fairs, exhibitions, and 
mdustnal-arts-awards programs (item 13 ^ than do teaches in other types 
of schools. , 9 

Junior-high-school teachers and teachers in schools enrolling 500-999 
pupils require students to follow teacher direction, and teacher-made plans 
( item 14) more frequently than teachers in other schools. 

Leaders in industrial-arts education hare advocated for many year, that 
industrial-arts experiences ahoutyhelp students develop insights and under- 
standings of the impact and importance of industry in American life. This 
study indicates that teachers do' not make extensive use of methods which 
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require rapid learners to read books, make community studies, go on indus- 
trial visitations^ or conduct interviews with industrial and labor leaders. 

Although developments in the physical sciences have affected all phases of 
modern industry, the provision of opportunities for students to apply, test, 
and experiment with science principles in electronics, metallurgy, mechanics, 
etc. (item 26), received a use index rating of 0.59 and«a rank of only 26 
among the 29 items listed. 

Slaw Uimtn 

All of the 29 procedures used by industrial-arts teachers in instructing 
rapid learners are used in instructing slow learners. However,. t6e pattern 
of techniques most commonly us^d in teaching slow learners is different 
from that used with rapid learners. The range of techniques most com- 
monly used is narrower; and, in general, the extent of use is not as great i 
as was the case with procedures most frequently used with rapid learners. / 

Seventeen items received a use index rating of 1.00 or above in table 15^ 
rapid learners. Only 14 items receive^ an index rating of 1.00 or above in 
table 16 for slow learners. & I 

. Most industrial-arts teachers use the ‘‘show how” method of demonstrating 
processes and operations students use constructing projects (item 1). This ' 
method of teaching slow learners is used with almost thd same emphasis 
by industrial-arts teachers in all types mid sixes of secondary schools. 

The need for reliance upon teacher demonstrations is apparent because 
the second- and thircbrating procedures for slow learners place emphasis ' 

• upon the development of simple handtool-using skills (item 2, table 16) and 
the provision pf opportunities for intensive repetitive tool-using exercises. 
Most Stress is put upon items 1 and 3 by junior-high-school teachers. 

Less effort is placed on the development of home mechanics skills essen- 
tial in the maintenance of the home and its mechanical appliances (item 
8, table 16) in teaching slow learners than in teaching rapid learners. 
Slightly more home me^anics teaching is done in junior high schools and 
regular high schools thap in senior high schools. 

/Teaching and learning experiences involving reading about industry, . 
observing industrial enterprises in the community, and interviewing indus- 
trial andTabor leaders all rank in the bottom third of the procedures listed. 

t * 

Summary , 

Analysis of the provisions industrial-arts teachers make in instructing 
ripid and slow learniag pupils indicates that: 

li fyca e effort is being made to use different instructional procedures in teaching 
pupils of high and low ability. >» 

2. Morn extensive use is made of the 29 procedures listed in teaching rapid learner* 
than alow learners. 

»* • * 

jp. Some tecimkjues u&bd by teachers in teaching rapid learners are also used, but 

to a less degree , in teaching slow-learning pupils. N 

. ’ 

a . * • ■ • 
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teaching rapid and slow learners in hich schools 

A 

4 Si f °r lolil enrollment of a school doc not appear to bo a significant factor 
influencing the teaching procedures used. 

5. School organization docs not appear to affect the manner in which industrial -arts 
teachers provide for individual differences. 

6. In teaching rapid learners, greatest emphasis is placed upon the development of 
inventiveness, creativeness, problem solving, expert craftsmanship, observing, 
reading, and discussing the effects of industrialization. 

7. In teaching alow learners, greatest en^hasis^s placed upon pupil project, which 
provide repetitive tool using exercises, which require pupils to. follow teacher- 
made plans, directions, and demonstrations, and which can be completed in short 

periods of time. In some schools additional time is arranged for slow pupils in 
industrial -arts shops, 

8. In teaching slow learners, greater emphasis is placed on “doing” experiences 
involving tools and materials in school shops than dpon experiences involving 

books, community resources and observations, or interviews with industrial or 
labor leaders. 

‘ V 

9. More use is made of technique* which encourage pupil initiative, originality, and 
resourcefulness in teaching rapid learneH than in teaching slow learners. 

1°. Teachers use varied teaching procedures and expect different outcomes in terms 
of knowledge and skill in providing experiences for rapid- and slow-learning 
pupil* in industrial aria. ' ^ 


* f 
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CHAPTER V 


Improving Instruction In Local 
Communities 

IT IS DIFFICULT to generalize about procedures for Tapid and alow 
learners in the eight different areas considered^ this study. The principals 
who responded to the questions on administrative provisions indicated dial 
the provisions listed for slow leathers were used more extensively than’ were 
the ptovisiona listed for rapid leaSnftr*. Possibly this result can be ex- 
plained by the nature of the provisions selected and listed for the twb groups, * 

To the contrary, in each of the subject-matter areas the teachers judged 
most effective indicated that the 30 procedures were used to a greater degree 
with rapid learners than with slow learners. The differences were greatest 
in social studies and language arts, and least in home economics and mathe- 
matics. Here again it is possible that the results would have been dif- 
ferent with different lids of jijpceduxes. It is also possible that teachers 
are more responsive to rapid learners and spontaneously develop procedures 
to accommodate than while the administrators are consciously and systemati- 
cally devising administrative procedures fcr slow learners. In any event, it 
is apparent that more experimentation and evaluation are needed. 

One of the three primary purposes of this study was to encourage and 
help schools in communities through ont America to study ways in which 
they can make better provisions for their rapid and slow learners; 'Since 
the inception of the study, hundreds of schools have used the questionnaire 
or various sub parts of it as part of an inservice education \program for 
improving the teaching of rapid and slow feamers. Administrators, guid- 
ance personnel, and teachers who are concerned about the effectiveness of 
their instructional program are encouraged to make similar studies. 

As is evident from an examination of the summaries of findings in chap- 
ters II and III and at the end of cadi subject-matter section in chapter IV, 
there is i\o standard type of program which is considered best for all schools. 
Just as each child is different from every other child, each community or . 
local district has somewhat ^different population groups, cultural needs, and 
educational problems. There is no assurance, then, thpt many of the admin- 
istrative, guidance, and instructional provisions and procedures described 
in this study .would be equally useful in all high schools. The provisions * 
and procedures are of value only if they help a school .to realize its educa- 
tional aim* and purposes as agreed upon by citizen groups, students, .and 
educational staff members. For example, homogeneous grouping, or accel- 
eration may or may not be a useful method of providing a better education 
for lapid learners, depending on the desires of parents, the attitudes and 
training of teachers, the tenure of the faculty, the flexibility of scheduling. 
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the availability of diverse instructional material, the abilities and goals of 

* U ente ’ and % quality of administrative leadership. The jiature and 
^ of .be .Jjcc would be<*h CT f.Cor, ,o coJL_ 

grouping or ucceler.tion raighl be deeirjile in rn.them.nc but underlie 
in a social studies course. 

Schools Wishing to study their own program for rapid and alow learner, 
"ught attempt to discover the effective!^ of their present curriculum 
through various evaluative techniques ‘ and appraisal practick* Rapid 
and slow learner might be identihed according to some of the techniques 
listed iq chapter III, tjot only to determine their intellectual capacity, but also 
Ihtu special talents, social maturity, health, interests, aptitudes, and goals 
Students found to be performing below or above the level which their intelli- 
gem* and other abilities would normally warrant would be studied indi- 
n ally m an attempt to discover the reasons ’for their retardation or 

iXnti’fi^d 3601 ' The ' r C ° mm0n “ WCU " ^vidual probleny would be 

The types of administrative provisions which might be tried *ro order 

to meet the needs of rapid and slow students would be studied and agreed 

upon y e principal, guidance officer, and teachers, as well aa represaita. 

tive parents and students, ^ome of the major administrative provisions and 

p wedures Wlwch might be considered V e described in chapter II. These 

include ability grouping, supervised work experience, individualized instruc- 

- T’ 8RCC - COUr8eS Snd curficuluffl8 . acceleration, remedial sections, and 
other provisions. V 

In order to judge the relative effectiveness of the procedures adopted, the 
faculty might set up^ experimental study in which they would meksure 

«A P K 0gre?S ° f “ “P^enlal and control group of students matched on 
such bases as intelligence, reading ability, educational Jevel, and sex. Among ‘ 

'T’ 88 e ^ 0li W ° U,d ** made ld k6ep con,t a nt the quality of in- 
atnictional material and the teaching ability in both groups. Not only 

academic progress but also 'social development knd character growth would 
be measured during the school year. Modestly conceived and carefully 
conducted studies of this type (done with the advice of a qualified consultant 
rom a university foundation, or State education department) would give the 

oeal staff a sound basis for carrying oft. a long-range program of curriculum 
improvement. ( 

Administrative-and guidance personnel can assist the classroom teacher to 
provide for rapid and slow learners in ways already described; but an * 
equa , ,f not greateV, role remains for the teacher. It is the teacher who 

- U8e8 ma ^ rial9 ’ and P£ ovidcS suitable to the 

individual r equirements of his rapid anh slow learneh. He, of*en with the 

1»1. (VoL XXI. t.) t'M rut. S imMit, Tk. D.p*rt»«„, April 
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A 

help of his students, is the one who provides enrichment ' opportunities, 
organises small groups and committees, suggests individual projects, mo- 
tivates continuous developmental growth, encourages individual research and 
creative activity, suggests reading materials within the comprehension ability 
of pupils, and leads' boys and girls to evaluate and chart^their progress in 
the direction of significant goals« Specific techniques, provisions, and 
procedures which effective teachers of English, social studies, mathematics, 
science, home economics, and industrial arts are using with their rapid and- 
slow learners are reported and discussed in chapter IV. Teachers looking fox 
practices and procedures which may be worth while in teaching rapid- and 
slow-learning pupils may consider and evaluate the findings reported in 
the six subject-matter divisions of chapter IV. Also, they may check their 
own successful practices with those included in the present study. 

Teachers engaged in curriculum improvement programs, especially in 
thp preparation and revision of resource units, may find many ideas in chapter 
IV for suggested activities which will help them to individualize their 
instruction, planning and evaluating unit experiences, students and 
teachers .together may wish to select certain instructional provisions ftnd 
procedure* inclined in this study. Also, they may suggest more specific 
ideas involving extensive reading, committee activity, group work,' leadership 
experience, enrichment learning, and evaluation and appraisal procedures. 

And, finally, because. youth do not livf and learn in school alone, all 
community groups and agencies, should be considered and their assistance 
_ souglft in planning a' comprehensive and balanced instructional program 
for rapid and slow leftrners. -Churches, the municipal council, police and 
fire departments, health department, service clubs, women’s organizations, 
parent-teacher associations, youth clubs, business industrial groups, 
labor .unions, and ether associations active in the cpmmunity should assist 
the school in planning and carrying out a program which meets the needs 
of the rapid and slow learners, who, because they are deviates from the 
norm, are difficult to educate adequately under present conditions in the 
comprehensive American high school. ■’ . * 

« 
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APPENDIX 


.* / DEPARTMENT OF* 

Health, education, and welfare 

* Office of Education 
WasRiscton 25, D. C. 


Dear : - • ' 

The Secondary Schools Section in the Office.of Education is engaged in 
a national slu<Jy of provisions for rapid- and slow-learning pupils in high 
schools. This study is an effort to locate promising practices which can J>e 
publicised for the* benefit of the many teachers and administrators seeking 
help in educating rapid and slow learners. 

Because the holding power of the school is increasing and because high- 
school enrollments are about to surge upwards, this problem will soon become 
even more acute than 4t is today. All of us realise that our own national 
security may be vitally affected by the education these students receive. 

Enclosed is a questionnaire with eight distinct parts. Part I is to be 
filled in by the principal; Part II, by the guidance counselor or principal. 
Other parts should be completed by department heads in the following 
fields: English, social studies, mathematics, science, home econBmics, and 
industrial arts. If there is no department head, please send the question- 
naire to the senior teacher in the subject-matter department. , 

Will you or your assistant kindly distribute the parts ’bf the questionnaire 
to the persons who are to supply the information. Also, will- you have the 
different parts collected as soon as they are completed. Then return all 
parts in the enclosed envelope addressed to this Office. If, for any reason, 
certain parts cannot be finished, please retuyi them also. 

Each part of the questionnaire ia reasonably short, therefore the job of 
completing it-should not prove burdensome. 

By carefully completing all parts of the questionnaire and returning, 
them as soon as is convenient,, you will be furthering a research project of 
vital significance today. We shall certainly appreciate your contribution 
since the Office is anxious to make the results available to you as soon as 
possible. „ f 

Sincerely yours, ^ J. Dan Hul^, 

Chief , Secondary Schools Section, ' 

, Instruction, (Organization, Services. 

Enclosure. 

* 

* 

' / 
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Non: Thu questionnaire may be reproduced in whole, or in pm, bruroae deatnaa 
to use it * 

Form RSS-21 

department of 

HEALTH. EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

Oma or Edi:c*tio.«i 
Washiwcton 25, L). C 

Budget Bureau No, 51—^302 
Approval Expires: 12/31/53 
School No. 

PROVISIONS FOR RAPID- AND SLOW-LEARNING PUPILS IN SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 


School ; - . 

City : j*_ 

State : 

Name of Principal 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE PRINCIPAL 

1 Y Z ZJT T\ W / * 2 3 * * * * * * 10 “* umr lot applying the information 

called for in Schedule A and art I. 

2. You^your a-udant, or , guidance counselor may wish lo wj responsibility for 

/~ ** 

3. The chairman o* the department or senior leather in Englub, Social Studies, Mathe- 

matica. Science Induatrial Art*, and Home Econormc/m*y wish t 0 mume re- 
sponaibility for Part* 1II-A, B, C, I), E, *nd F. 

DETlNmONi FOB THIS ITIDT 

Rapid learner, are ttoue individual, who have super, or intellectual capacity and/or 

special talents. Th.y are usually among the highest 15 to 20 percent of the students in 

general intelligence. ^ 

Slow leaders are those individuals who are distinctly below the average in intellectual 

capacity. 0 the high-scbool fkpulation, they are among the lowest 15 to 20 percent in 
general intelligence. 


Schedule A. GENERAL INFORMATION 

1. Organuation of School (Check one) : Four-Year High School 

Senior High School Combined Jr. and Sf. High Scbil 


School 


Junior High 


Other 


2. Type of School ( Check one) ; Comprehensive 
— A — Technical Other 


Vocational 


Special 


3 . Circle Grade* (Junior and Senior) in your school: 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 

4 . If you have a core type of program, list grades . .objecta 


5. Enter lota! enrollment in your school 
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School No. 

P AJET I 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS FOR RAPID and SLOW-LEARNING 

PUPILS 

bt m nmrwd by Lh* PTiaspaL) 

Encircle the ^ fts or No r^pcmae tqi indicate which of the following ad- 
minJetrmtive pro v isioim have been or Are 1 m* mg made for rapid- and slow-leaming 
pupils in youf school IX> not uik* the fourth column ( Reason Number) until 
later 

Please answer each item 


A PROVISION S^ O K BOTH RAPID 
AND SLtUfr LEARNERS 


for demonstrated 
Tf^rdkm of time 


Credit given 
achievement 
spent in class 
Summer school sessions provided, . _ 
Transfer to special school encouraged 
Flexible grad uat ion requirements as 

to credits ... 

Regular daises furnished advanced 
study materials and additional 

learning aids. . 

Ability (homogeneous) classes (Stu- 
dents grouped according to IQ, 
reading ability, previous grades, 

social maturity, etc.) 

Name subjects: 


7. Supervised _work experience 

8. Teachers aggtgncd on basis of traits 

and interests suitable for work 

9. Indi vi dualised instruction outside erf 

regular class hours 

10. > Space, furniture and equipment for 
J^dhie grouping in clasa^aad ac- 

jnX vitiee * ... 

job placement services J_ 

Teachers furnished guidance informa- 
tion pertinent to students,. * 


11 

12 


Tried and Abandoned 


Being Used 


B PROVISIONS FOR RAPID 
, LEARNERS 


1. College preparatory curriculum. ... 

2. Elective claaees in advance or special- 

ised subjects (journalism, electron- 
ic, calculus, ete,)_._ 

3. Pupik sectioned in classes w'hieh do 2 

years' work in 1 ; or 3 years' work in 
2, etc. ...... 

4 . Students permitted to ’ carry above- 

normal class load for graduation 
credit 

5. Remedial sections for able students 
whose perf ornmn ee J|j^el< 


paeity. 


iow ca- 


um 

N umber 


YES 

NO 

YES 


YES 

NO 

YES 


YES 

NO 

YES 


YES 

NO 

YES 


YES 

NO 

YES 


'J 

YES 

NO 

YES 

/ 



■* 


YES 

NO 

YES 


YES 

NO 

YES 


YES 

NO 

YES 


YES 

NO 

YES 


YES 

NO 

YES 


YES 

NO 

YES 




1 


*?E8 

NO 

‘yes 


YES 

NO 

YES 




1 


YES 

NO 

YES 


YES 

NO 

YES 


YES 

NO 

YES 
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\ 


B PROVISIONS FOR RAPID 
LEARNERS 

Being Used 

Tried and' Abandoned 


Reason 

Number 

6 Teachers assigned on bests of training 
^ end experience with rapid learners 

Y RS 

t ' 

NO 

i 

YES 


C. PROVISIONS FOR SLOW 
LEARNERS 





1 . Remedial sections where performance 

is below ae peril t in besic skilk 

2. Promotion of students on bests of 

physical end sociel development 

8 . Low ability dessee in certain subjects 
Name subjects: 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

<3$E8 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 



* 

4. Easy study meterids related to stu- 
doatr interest* 

5 Teechers assigned on beak of training 
end experience with slow kwreera . . 


SEASONS roa ABANDONING PSA on Cl 

«». c, £? , Sj;' k 2;" t SL^ 

2 : ZESV5S1SSXZT & «“»’ 

1 Program too erpenalre. 

2. Ix>gg of qualified staff membe&a). 

3. Objection b? group of parent* 7 . 

4. 8 mail school enrollment . g * 


b. lack of tntereat. 
6 
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P**? II 

TIOSNTQmrt DEED IN DIRCO VI RING RAPID AND SLOW LEA RNING PUriLS 

(Wwi-t# b* MWiI fey tb* Pt^^*j «ti4*ar CfeW CoomAv ) 


Cb Ag pr o prtfifc i tmhmmm mA H*es t© tDdfcmU lb* *rt«i ih*i lb* sr» ^ te 

fruif n*s B*rtf hr»*f 



U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 1954 

BULLETIN, 1941-64 Bulletin No 

Original material located in University ol Wisconsin Madison Memorial Library 
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TEACHINC RAPID AND SLOW LEARNERS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


School No,, 

Pel? III-A 

instructional provisions and procedures in enolish 

(Non.— To be iQiWtfed by Head or senior teacher of English Department.) 

The j^srpoca of this study 4 to locate ?rcmWni practice* which on be pablidtcd tor the benefit of the 
msay t^Jwi *totlog help In riusUai rapid sad alow learners the bokiiuf j*GWfrr of the a? hoof 

k totting high itol enrollment* are about to surge a p wards, this pcohtsui wtii woo become §**£ 
moTP scute than U U today. Your contribution to this study will be appreciated 

Enter total number of students enrolled In el] English 

Enter number of daaats in which enrollment Is: (a) km than 10 f (5) 10-10 , (r) «>-» __ 

**>t * numbed of English teacher* In dajwtmast FujUlme Men LlJL Nvotn Wi W “ 


Part-Ume: Mm . 


Wco« . 


Mr&tkme In yininj the liwns batow, consider only the beaetosr in your department who k m<m 
^ 1 *£ h (s) learners and/or (b> stew learner*. If no teacher i* axtrefcaly etootlvi. 

" tara J hlj| bteDk 10 principal. Few this study, rtnW \mmmt ere defined 

e* ttow motif the 15 to a) percent in fmeraTinlejtiteDoe; sJow iaama** ere the#e emmi the low 

wj 15 to 30 percent. In the appropriate column*, check each itnn to indicate the extern your extremely 


Extar 

it of u m foi 

L^s^i 

Rapid 


liiv! of iw* for Slow 

NONE 

SOME 

MO’CH 

THCHNIQnES.VRO VISIONS, 
AND PROCEDURES 

NONE 

SOME 

MOCH 


' 


i. Conduct detail, in tenure sjudy of 
dawic*. foeh y Shatapivt i 

plays, SUa* Msr%&, Ufil* */ fAr 
Ala#, etc ... 







% EnooorafeexlcciJTereadtnioffood 
literature oouide of d» 






L 

} 

8 Use simplified and/or abridged edl- 
* tk»« of hooks like A 7%i# of TVc 
CWe* tar itudccta. .. , 







% 

4. Em phasise riding of modem I! tara* 
ture related to Student int^Mt* 
and needs. .............. 


A 





5. Require mmortsatios of specified 

number of lines of poetry or drama 

6. Assign printed malariak with diffi- 

culty approximating tndlvidual'i 
reading age.. .............. 


*■ — - — — 











7, Help totau to tod food substi- 
tutes for mjgior cocnlo too ks end 







A Teach symbolic interpretation 
(reading) of picture*, sketches, 
osrtoons and other graphic toe* 
terial .......... ...... 





* 


0, Encourage ftdBentf to note differ- 
®w in language used by public 
speakers and writer*........ 







10. Pro ride extended experiences in 
ermtaeUre listening. 







11. Pro ride extmded experiences in 
selecting and evaluating teterfekxp 
pro^mmi, (Do not answer if 
texvto k not normally avail- 
able In community) 







12, Pro rid© extended experience# in 
ssteotinf and ermluaung Dorks... 







IB. Pro rkia extended %xpzrlmM in 
evelu^tMi newtpoprr® md 
iln m for purp€PSft ? oontent and 
rml^..... 







14. Conduct drills to ellmhiate roemr- 
rent ruigartois such as °I ain’t, M 
’t h^dly,” “to tout/* €dc... 







15. Require mastery of certain mini- 
mum MsmUAftf in grammar and 
(imp. 
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Extant of w tor Rapid 
Taarmrs 


Extent of use for Slow 

Learners > 

NONE 

SOM 1 

MUCH 

TECHNIQUES, PROVISIONS, 
AND PROCEDURES 

NQNE 

SOME 

MUCH 




Id. Teach principle® of grammar and 
usef© otwrwi by educated lead 
fn In public life who attract large 
reading and listening audJenoes 

17. A wist students in preparing talks 
and other oral pressniaiiooi to be 
risen DiHsldf- of school 

IS. Teach nk*tk* of expression, such m 
d Lstin and 
«H8, between and emmf, go tiow 
and m me* and ten, Um 

and ImmM, etc ................ 

p 


















if. Teach formal dta^'amming of 
no tana*. .. ..... 







» Pro-ki© p i^cricn cbs in reepoofflhie 
poap teaaershfp ....... 







21 Prorki© ©xperkeeei as contributing 
of small group 







22 Encourage work an tndiriduai proj- 
©eta related to student and class 
needs. - . . 





♦ — - 


M Allow students to choose and plan 
learning art! ritiM... .......... 




24. Allow Students freedom in carrying 
out actiidUei . 










26 Eo courage student# to evaluate own 
yogresn.. * 




36. Teach through pictures, charts, and 
Other graph fee _ . . ............. 







77. Teach through recordings, radio, 
and other audio aids ....... .. 


* 





36. Teach through trips to public 
library, mtwuins, newspaper 
pilots, Ud slmtliy plains 







m. Encourage partSetpaU m in speech 
and writing t _ Jt 3 



f 




30. Teach grammar, composition, and 
iiteratnre together in units organ- 
ised around ideas, therms, or 

r*( Intent 







In ih^fblaaks bekm, describe other 
pro Tlstoiis Ming made for tost Mid 
slow learners. Cheek ex tent each 
is being need 
















- 



- 























DESCRIPTION OP OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS 

Nor*.— If you hart bad unusual success In adapting your tanguagMrtt prt*r«i to rapid le«rn«s, tn 
slow learners, or to both, would you pfeaae toll about your program on Mparate ihoeto of paper which rou 
append to the questionnaire? Please describe: ID what to taught, (S how it U taught, (3) to whom it to 
taught. We should life to hare your permission to use this material lor publication purposes, U possible. 

Nam© of teneher information : — — 

School addr®^; 

PLEASE RETURN COMPLETED FORM TO YOUR PRINCIPAL 
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TKACHLNC RAPID AND SLOW LEARNERS IN H1CH SCHOOLS 


School No 

pa«t rn-B 

INSTBDOTIONAL PROVISIONS AND PROCEDURES IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
(Notb-^To 6* inawmrd by Head or ae&lor teacher of Soda! Studio Dopwtmcet J 

Th# porroar of thta "tody li to local* prom taint practice* which can be pabtkdmd far tbr bmrftt ef the 
men j teacher* iierklBi help in eduneUnj r*pkJ*nd Sow Warner* Bees rue the boldine power of tbr eehoot 
ta tn<rrs*fn| shd htah school taraUbaili an shorn to anrp npwsrd*, this probtamwlil moo become »ren 
mm acute ihm\ U to today, Your eon tribe U od to thii study will be apprT*i&ted. 

Kilter total number of ftudm u enrobed hi all »eial studifi 
, Entm simsbesr of cUmbi in Which ruroOmrnt is: (■) tos than 10 

d) m~m 


, (6) 10-19 

U) * (J) € 


Enter number o f wtoi Hedies ttadin to department: FuD-itae: Mm . 

w Part-Urne; Mm 



Direction* in an rearing the itemi below, oon i fete r only lb# teacher to your dmtMt who is i_ 
t^eU^ to werktof with (•) rapid tomers indoor (b) eb^lmi If a© trator b 
with tbcsr iiiid©rm L pto* roiurn this blank to your principal For thto gjody, rapid U*mer* mm defined 
M those am©ng the highest IS to 30 percent to Mora) intelliganoe, akW kmmmrt mm them emcae the k*wrn 
IS to 10 perm i. In tbo appropriate eohimnt, <tf*ek aocb item to tadtote tb* extent your a*trr®ily afteklw* 
too^i«ni ar® oeng the toEbwtog practice* In teaahtog (•) rapid If areas and (b) alow tor&tfyg 


Extent of or for Rapid 
L itrmi 


Extent of mm for Stow 
L eeraers 

NONE 

some 

MUCH 

TECHNIQUES, PROVISIONS, 
AND PROCEDURES 

NONE 

80idl 

MUCH 




1. Vm pupil -teacher planning in 
stud yin c Mcnti problem §__ . 







1 RneoQraf® pupilfi to satoi and plan 
to nr and im^tL to radio, teterb 
toj programi, and mortem of 
SOCdal . . 







S. Encourage participation to local 
adult Borrmtate 







4. Utilise refoorewg ©f the local ©am- 
ro unity lor study 







ft. An®p tor preparation sad pro* 
ssiUtto of radio and tebTteto 
propMU. 







i Piwid* ttptosoas to help pupil* 

Imbvtotodedig^hrjobi 
7. Use srittey ihSoktof wbaa tbs tot 
to p^Hng m MtoUoa tor a mlaf 

prohta. .......... 













E Esaounigs to edHsi pcmUrto or- 
to §tu#at w©y. 

OTmmtj gad mMiagg cstoatoa 
towtos .......... 







9. Tmaea pepito bow to rto a newt- 
p*p^. (Lentog to dt^ingnlab 
Mtwftai toe4 end ©pinto, rresg- 
ntotog tbc om of {^ot^pmda d#> 
▼toe, etc.) 




' 



l& Ue itot tftoto m e iaptot 
part of -wk. 

11. EneoorGfe pe^dto to read ctouttk* of 

hmocimX aignifrjsice 


' 


* 









IE Oirt POpUi {ra^toe to rndtof all 
^taqj^wire^toDfi. (Include 
mualc and art ( toner, 
m wofl m nsttoal and totoma- 
ttoal arwt.) ..... 







U. Use goop prooea la which all «|. 

pQs um tototo to dud sole* 

* ttos fig probtomi, 







14. Have pajAmakteharta icd p«pha 

baaed m taaftaiioa 







IE Itoeh mipiij tow to rfftotfr to 
vote: giTf t^rtocee to ^udytog 
party phtiarm§ to p^a^*! 
rtewi of 







16. Plan Warn Inf uptritDoea ia larm 
anita. t 
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1 

Eitrai of ase for Rapid 


Extras of M for glow 
Learners 

1 

NONE 

. 



SOME 

MUCH 

TECHNIQUES, PROVISIONS, 
AND PROCEDURES 

NONE 

SOME 

MUCH 

1 

I 

1 

•/ 

17. Assign tndfrkltiaj rearareh projects 
on gsebetod topic* , ... 

!A Us? wrrtnU terihookj tor panlls of 
different ability rmt ter than 9 
«ingk textbook..... 



y 



19. Use th# ax^Alisi d recitation to de- 
* ve lop major Ideas .... 


— — 


i 

1 



». Entourage pupil* to make Individ- 
oal studies of the h istory of arras 
in whloh they haei pp^elri inter- 
erixari, music, mediefnr, etc . 

U Encourage pupils to engage to oon- 
ftritfan In school and at home on 
current errata, politico iowu- 
swot, and newt of school and 
neighborhood 




i ' 




L 





22. Teach baric skills Ln reading and 
wrttkii (hi dud tag map lading) 
to build social studies vocabulary 
and concept*. ..... 







S. Encourage pupils to use references 
to a large Itovy , . .. 







M. Teach pupils to ass the layman's 
reference hooka: the dtadonary, 
eoeyidoprdte World Almanac 
». Soperrte the piasntat of eohntnei- 
tog aed titles by else to organise 
mate IdsM ol a unit 













5S. Atei|n hiagrephtei of monte! lit- 
erary merit of mm and wmneo 
who hare made important eon* 
trtbutioeu to d vlli*atk» . ... ... 







27. Pro ride ea perienees tar pupils to 
e famine prejudices and attitudes 
ttet ire provincial 

- 






28 Eraluato the work of the rise in 
term* of ohanjet in behavior to- 
wwd brttgf , _ T . 







». Encourage popOs to *ei up personal 
goals and to ravage in seiKevataa* 

ttel to sag tatfugat 

». Load the riito^V^inatto of 
bow wall a tab carried out by the 
whole dam tea b mm dose and 
tew poop work earn be tailored 
In the too below, dracrfbe otter 
pro virions hsLog made tar feat and 
ifern learner*. Ohodt extent each 
is batog used. 

< 











- 










'*■ 
























DESCRIPTION OF OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS 

Norm-lfywi hsw had sanalneew In adopting yoar socUlstadiss program to rapid Isomers, to stow 
tosrnen, er to both, woold yoqpteese toil sboatyow program on separate sbtrU of paper which you append 
to Ih;q^igcBn»>r»T PI— t dosorlbt: Q) what to toaght, g) how It Is taught, (S) to wbom ft Is Uoght. 
W* shooM Hk» to bo to yoar permission to use this notorial tor publication purposes, ilposdbls. 

Ntms of tsoohor proridtng iatormatton: 

8cbool address: 


PLEASE RETURN COMPLETED FORM TO YOUR PRINCIPAL 
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90 TEACHING RAPID AND SLOW LKARNERS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

School No 


Past in-C 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROVISIONS AND PROCEDURES IN MATHEMATICS 
(Non -To b* answered by Head or aento r teacher of Mathematics Department ) 

The purpose of this study is to local* promising practice* which can be pob^^ to the bmefh of th# 
mwiT teasers ter king be ip to educating Vapid sod stow kim B««* the holding powrr ©f lh* school 
is toeFeastof^nd high school enrollments are about to surge upwards this problem wil? soon become ere® 
more acute than it is today Your cue tributton, te thy study will be appreciated 

Enter total number of students enrolled to all mathematics ©kaea, 

Enter number of rl&sseA in which is («) tes than 10 (b) 10-19 (c) »-» 

( i) i(M9 _ (#) ii> -49 (H over 50 

Enter number of mathematics teachers in department FuIUtro# Mon Women 

Part-time Men Women 

Do you have a two-track procram in mathematics? Yea Q No O If Ym, apedfr grader 

Do you have a three-track program in mathematics? Yt* □ No □ 1/ Ym, specify grade* — 

Directions In answering the tt*mi below, consider only the te a cher In your department who is most 
effective tn working with (a) rapid learners and/or (ft) stow fearars If no teacher it mmnaly cg*eu re 
with ih#m students, pkase rrtum thy blank to tout principal Tor this study, rapid learner* are deftosd 
as those among the highest 15 to 30 percent to general totalhfenes; stow learners are those among the towwst 
15 to 30 percent In & appropriate columns, cheek each item to tedicato the extent your extremely eftec 
tire teachers are usmg the following practices to teaching (a) rapid teaman and (ft) stow teaman 


Extent of use for Rapid 
Iv*amert 


Extent of n m for Stow 
Lew mere 

NONE 

! 

BjglK MUCH 

TECHNIQUES, PROVISIONS, 
AND PROCEDURES 

i 

NONE 

SOME 

MUCH 




1 Give individual assistance to pupils 
after school hours . . . 







I Provide individual supfrrMcin and 
gulden oe durtog otei- 







S Assign rim pie drill problems 







4, Assist students to teaming vocabu- 
lary and reading ftkilk plotter to 
mathematic* 







ft. Empharis* the social itaes of mat he- 
rn ail®. . . 







6. Encourage students to make scrap- 
hooks Mid prepare graphic mate- 
rials showing uses or mathematics 







7 Emphasis* manual activities which 
illustrate mathematical principles, 
ft. Encourage studnis to read simple 
stories about mathematics or fa- 
mous mathematicians r\ 













9 Require all students to a given da as 
to do approximately the same 
amount and type of work to nme 

mark .... ... 







10 Encourage students to compete to 
awards given to superior scholar- 
ship. . 







11. Encourage abte Students to assist 
slower students. 






f 

12 Encourage study of the applications 
of maihemattoi to acton oe. . 







13. Encourage students to make aids to 

instruction to the cbgsoom 

14. Display student's work on bulletin 

board .. 













15, Provide a mathematics laboratory.. 

16. Make to dividual assignments baaed 

cm student’s abUtty. -------- 
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Extent ot use lot Rapid 
Lmmcn 


j Extent of use for Slow 

Lcarnon 

N ONE 

SOME 

MUCH 

r TECHNIQUES, PROVISIONS 
AND PROCIDU RES 

I 

j NONE 

I 

. SOME 

MUCH 


I 

j 

- 

17 Enoouragr* eaoh student tn work at 
hk own rate, but n<juirp the stu- 
dent U> css flit# his work to the 
mfm topic m the other itodenu 

1§ Bnoourage each student to work *4 
hl§ own rue and to aompHc ms 
many topics m hie ability will 
permit.... 

1ft, AJrtga the same homework to each 
stttdam., 

30. Permit student* to ujp r4&ag ante fur 
oUm w hm mat hematice 

Mstgnmm t is eotupktod 

1 

h 

1 

» j 

j 


— 

-- 

1 

, 

f 

i 

i § 

i ! 

-j - — i 

l 

— 

* — 

— 

tl .Provide students experience* tn 
group work 

^ * 

I 

1 

— 

1 

_ 

a Kn ctoumie student •eif^r&iuMKs 


* 





a Preside field trips related to eia® 

work . .. 


j 

) 



r 

R feKoamge eotaJoa of mathematic^] 
patent* from of student*’ 

interest*. . ... 


i 




i 

i 

a. Preside students with etpofima* 
to evaluating types ot reasoning to 
ttewspaprr and ms^tm ensck* 


1 

j~ — j 

.1 




» Ptoa ok* iotlTttifti wub ttoteu 

► 17. Olve students itjwtoM to group 
e Tc=iualion ...... 


j 

1 





L 

l ‘ » 

A 

_ x 

i 

i 

__ 


a la»w students to make up 
prebtems by sseurtei dau from 
own reading or . 


r ; 

i 

1 




W. ProTkEk student* with experience* 
to a M aihamatlcs Club 


i 





10. Otre the student* expertenees to 
applrtog tht prtodpire of maihe- 
mat foal reasoning to r^ial prob- 
lems .... 



i 

! 




ID Use blanks below, d«rffe# other 
provision* being made to last and 
»wv tearaertt Check extant each 
is being aged 


































<0 

« 

? 
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DESCRIPTION OP OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS 

SSSVS TOOr n»X>wm«t l < a profrwn to rapid lamm, to 

mow kmmtst, or to both, would you ptaaw t*D shout roar procram on topanto iherti of nswr whlahrou 

‘PP®* 1 t^.q^wtiMirar FWZrtN: (!) w^taSSS" ( 7 ) E^tolSSrt, §)U> whoS InS 


txislit. Wo should like to bore year j 

N«bm of taMfaor provWfen laJanmUOD: 
Sohooi sddrtsr 


to i 


i tuo BMterk) lor p ub licat io n purposes, t/poaslbte. 


PLEASE RETV BN •COMPLETED PORM TO YOUR PRINCIPAL 
EM 7 M* — M 7 
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* Rcbool No. 

Past ni D 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROVISIONS AND PROCEDURE*. 1\ SCIENCE 
(Nora— To be answered by Hoad or senior toachar of Botenoe Department ) 

The purpose of l Mi study U to locate promising pra^tk** which c* n be Publ^red tor the benefit ofthe 
many Mohan seeking help to educating rapid ind alow Imnm Baeauas the hoklMi poww of the school 
is ln<Wlng end high school enrollments ere about to surps upwards, this probtea wfll soon beouSie more 
acute then it U today Your oonui button to tide study will be approval*! 

Enter to uel number of students enrolled ell setose* (tow 

Fiiiin numb* i i Mum l fs which e&roLta»t Is: (e)temtkan 10 (M 10-19 , (el *L® * 

(4)XhS9 ( f) orer 50 

Knur number of ectoncw teachers to department FuD-itme Mia Women 

Pwt-ttoe Mm Worn on 

/Wte..; In answering the Items below consider only the teacher tn ytw department who tomosl effar 
live tn working with (•> rapid teamen end** (!) stow tonm If no tojeher * ertowmely *«ectJ£ with 
(hm studmts. ptoese rotum this blank to your principal for this study, rapid teamen are defined a# 
those imcni the h if heat 1A to ® percent tn fmerannte«fsri»; stow teaman are those a mongt h* toww* if 
toSDumnt In the appropriate cotorona. check each Item totodlcate the extent yocr extremely eSaotln 
tr*clv>n are using the tooowmi pracitow to teaming (s) rapid teamen end (A) stow teamen 


Extent of use tor Rapid 
Learners 


Extent of tw* tor 

Learners 

glow 

NONE 1 

SOME 

MUCH 

TECHNIQUES, PR ONTBI ONE, 
AND FEOCEDURR8 

NONE 

< 

SOME 

MUCH 

1 

1 


, 

V 

1 Help students understand sctenUfie 
r*Mvi tor in as tots rates, wi- 
tary standard*, and/or to«-akl 
prwectosft. 



! 

c 

1 

1 



a 

I Arrange tar stadmu Is became se- 
sir in ti ter Haas laboratory, and/ 
or setento eteib work 



,i 

1 

1 



S Uss contracts sad ether methods 
that pro ride tar team tog aetlrtttee 
at dlawsnt tesMs. . . 



< 


t 


A Help student* to rtWt iteehUstiii wife 
whan ^witlfif pr *du» are made 
a&dtoroasd.. 




t — — 



A toetod# mtet MOvtea to sms 

baste shifts gooh as rsaittog tatetes, 
observing c^ejrkmmt^^d 



1 




A Stimulate WudsnU to pteo tod carry 
on projects of ths experimental re- 
search type 




1 


a 

7. Instruct students la "spate temple 
home appliances, rate* ns toasters, 
extension cords, and temps 







A Arrange tar students to sUand mort- 
tojgof steancs Isa chan and acton- 




i 



0. Epooerage ftudtofcs to use tenUle 
eneyetopedtei ssd u tornars to 
preparing aoltocs reports 




i . 



10. Help student* to imdsrstend how 
took, such as the hammer, plane, 
driD, said stfswdrlrw oparato 

* 






11. Teach atodgito to read nad evaluate 
attoace materials trmt&mfmpm* 







IX 




■’W- 






. 











“■ D gg*.ss\argfs 
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I’fciT III !> ('ontlmiml 


■\ 

Eitent of use for Rapid 
Learners 

t 

Ei ter. I of u*e for Slow 

learners 

NOKB 

SOME 

| Ml'CU 

TECHNIUrRS. PROVISIONS 
AND PROt'KPCRKS 

NONE 

SOME 

I 7- * 

| MUCH ; 

— 

9 

1 

1 lu Rrwxxiragt* student! to engagr tn rro- 
rrailonal nradirif of wiener flctvm 

IT Erpe<* student* to make wrhfrn rr 
parti an Wsnuflr happenings for 
the school patw . 

ia Encourage students to collect cl4>- 
ptnp an th* iom maxi* of srienoe 
' in everyday life 

19 Help pupils partldpal* tn pupil 
teacher ptaanini to discover real 
problem* for study tn actanc* 

» Arrange for dootora noraea, engi- 
neers, and other* to mart wtth aqi- 
mo? classes 

i *" " . 

j 

| 

i 

1 

1 

! 1 

r ”i 

• 





I 

! . 1 

« 





■1 

* 

( 

1 

i 

1 

\ 



tl Encoumgr students to stiiiy th* ad* 
rant that umiertkrs profleianry In 
such special tn ter^i a* m uak*. art . 
and history. . . 

22 Arrange tor student* to try com pet 1 
’Ur* sataac* cxazntnaUoas and apt! 
todr teats 

a 


l 





I 

i 



23 . Guide students to note eupersuttars 
and other biases that Mock fair 
oocsidoraUan of acicrmflcev aimer* . 

H. Encourage students to parttdpai* 
tn ala It activities such as pnovVl- 
tng Information about a sewage 
dispoa&J syvtem 



I 

l 

J 

I 

| 

1 



• * 

. 



ts Announor and conduct discussion cf 
radio, television . and movie pre*^ 
mtadons of ecimtlflc events 

2A Q t re students ripertaooentn helping 
with soffnoe ten oostraUane 

27. Ouide students to know the rallies 
of foreign languages for wort tn the 
•deoaes- 







• 









Insist that students report acfcncr 
experiments honestly and aoou 







29. Guide Aidants to evaluate wim or 
notebook work against appropri- 
ate standards 

•0. Maks uss of pusalas sod magic tn 
teaching ectano*. 

In the blanks below describe other nro- 
visions being made for hast and stow 
learners. Check extent each is being 
used. 







* 






a 


- 











« 


t 



i 


4 » 







* 

r 
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DESCRIPTION OP OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS 


S or* — If too hart had anosoal so com to adapting your m£me$ pr o gr a m to rapid learners, to slow Umro * 
art, or to Earth. would you pl ea s* tap about your program on separate she* ta of paper which you append to the *■ 
qpa^QQ&afrat Plata* diatribe: (1) what U taught, (2) how It Is taught, (f) to whom it is taught We 
moold tike to hare year perm tartan to uae this material for pubtiaatiQn porpoasa, IX possible. 

Name of teacher pro riding information: 

School eddrew: ! 

PLEASE RETURN COMPLETED FORM TO YOUR PRINCIPAL 
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94 teaching Rapid and slow ularners in high schools 


School No. 

Past 111 I 

instructional PROVISIONS AND PROCEDURES rN H 6 me economics 

(N on To bi ^J^I*Wwd by Hold or mo) or toolbar of Home RoaoomJoi iVpartracni ) 

Thf r»arjvno* oi this study Is to lornte pramlaini practiass which cmn hs pubMwd tor lbs benefit ol ihf 
cmnj toarhert iwktni help In edunatln* rap*d *r,a ak?w barrev Bmsuv the hoJdtni pow« cW U* srh^j 
it tnnrwesin* and high echoed pwoIIeoic l* art a boat to fart* upward*, tilt* problem wft! soon t**xiaw f rro 
mart ami* than It it today Yoor ocwmihuuao to this study will bw appreciated 

Enuv u»ia] number of students amxdbd In aD ham# e**momkw rbawt 

Kntax number of diwit in which enrol itaent U («) km than IQ . (I) HV 10 ( ( ) jv 9 

(*> p>*9 — „ (p cith an 

Eniar number of bom* eoatvoOiKSl teacher* tn department Full Him# Man t Women 

Part dim# Um Woman 

DwwrtfMai In anrwflrtnj the Item* Mam oootoder ooly tbs teacher tn yooi deewnment who k* aunt */ 
•w^min worltni with (a) rapid barre* aod'or (ft) slow learners if no teacher hi eitremeiy cdtsrtir* wuh 
these- students, ptoaas mum tht* blank W yoor nrtodpal Far Ihi* study, rapid Wre* art m 

ihoat smoof the hlrhaet 1 A to 10 rwroant tn finsraj tn talitfwnos , slow barre n* are ihoas amoo* tbs bwi*i 1 j 
to » iwt»i In the amiroprbU oo*uinns, check each iho to Indian* tbs eiteol your futmtnely eftecuv* 
Uiaoben are uHnf th# folio win* pracocws tn ubrhtn* (a) rapid barret and (ft) abw brain 


R riant (WuMbr Rapid 
Learner* 

. 

Rrtsw 1 ^qa>J>Of Sk>w 

NON* 

80M* 

MUCH 

T*CHNiqt’R*Pf OVI8ION8, 
AND>*OCrbUK18 

1 

NONE 

SOME 

MUCH 


— - 

1 

-v " ' 

1 

1 

: , _ 

1 Pnoride oPportenitT to fatirprH 
statisoosj and rrat^dc dam about 
hooab and famXfta* 

i Cioaaly supenrtot dam atefriua* . 

I Ro6c»ara§* papQ* in pld^wmy* to to 
brpre* tbs homesmktn* proerwsi 

1 Gas as tanrstog einvrlanoas paraorel 
and famUy pooUMDS that an rml 
fer pat^ 



I 

I 

* 

— 

— 

' 





\ 

!-— 


— — 

1 Pro rid# additional Individual batp 
oaltids of dam 

1* Immi (atoatl Mad* at 

ntf WlWIM tOp»0» 

7. Uaf audio and rlsaaJaAds 

6 Rftfwtnp sskrtiao oi bmrfe pro) 
brti that ere bt nompMsd within 
a short period af time 










1 










9. Kmphasite way* of ivna<rr tn< tints 
and Mtm% y tm dam aotirttia* 

10 Arrano Add trips to hnnib, derm. 
tad«im,dc X:.... 

11. Prorlds pap4k oopgetadtty to te*rn 
/ about )oo« whfafe make tns of 

bomemnkin* bilk 



1 

l 





• 

1 





# 

t 

1 



11 Pro vida c^ppartanjty lor papfls to 
tab* to making ntooa for and 

kaepto* dry^rtsi^t aonoonm 






U Allow popOt to aabet probe** of 
Ttrytaf daftomofdiaouRy..,. . 

i 

14. Provide for anac^ r^otiticn 

ll Prortde orooristoty to denfclp 
hmisfkwpiiif ckUb throoth roo> 
ttoa ear* of hocafimaking room*.. 
11 botmfi m^niwt oae of too 

■ ss-«£irr* w ..^. 









1 

• 

1 


| 

4 



1 

1 

{ 

! 





1 

1 


t 
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Pa* *? Ill K C jnltntiml 

K xieot of am kx Rapid 
learners 

r „ " i 

4 Kit<nt of uwe for t*k w | 

Imaroere 

NpfcE 

! 

SOME MUCH 

1 ' I 

TICHNIQl’KP PROVISION 8 . *. nK , actxim uirn 

AND rROCEDURES NON! SOME MICH 

Aa 

l 

j 

* 

i . ; 

! 

l? Prorvl# p«rHh opportunity i« id 
wtwUgate >ubt open lo prufca 
sianally trained home enmr&sti 
ih Allow nqjHh to nr; mat pr\>)c*\e or 
artJrfuea to df ewlop akUto 



i — 


| it ITewtAe far pcpfl partk*patk*j in 
cbooftng and planning learn tog 
eipsrteDoni L 

® E p e cur agi napth to carry no pi i 
prrtnymuJ pru^rts ( wijh rartous 
oomnat in* ani ti Lies i 
U r.DOounaga popOs with {twiith 
M eaa, tatorwta, and [akcu lo i 

develop Lbra ! 

| tl PtxjtvI# far popQ p*rl**tWlk«> to T 
•Kiln* goals aud^ srahxaUng 


•rtJrtix far i 


I 


' pnbooJ and iooaJ papers 

H tnaaipailsu*# arcfriues 

2 * Enooara#* each pcpfl (adou much ! 
l m bn ability permits . 

» Eaemnagt popfli to cmrry an hams 

I 

r 




manipaiaUT* 
twees an d eiptatn <wcb or* with 
(Ihmt7mU«t material 
Allow popQi to mm as aaast ant 


Ewc®i«i punlk wo wcrk at on 
rates of speed . . 

FTqtI^ ^ and graphic nefar 

In Lbe bhyrUi below, demarl bp other 
prorate®* b Hzm mode far fart and 
slow learnera Cheek erteal each 
U batng used 



DESCRIPTION OF OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS 

*49 

Nor*.— Il yoo haws bad an num] monm tn adapting toot boom eodnadka program to rapid Wmars, 
dow learners, or to both, wouMyoo p l eaas hfll about your precram on separate wwti of paper which y 
append to tbs q n aa fln n oslr tT rteaas describe: (1) what is taught, (7) how it a taught, CD to whom it 
taught. Ws s hou l d like to haws roar pttmkskm to uae this material for publication purptmea. if posable 

Name of t o ch er providing tnloraaatiao: — 

School ad dim: I 

PLEASE RETURN COMPLETED POeSH TO YOj}* PRINCIPAL 
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% TEACHINC RAPID AND SLOW LEARNERS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


School No. 


PabtIII-F 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROVISIONS AND PROCEDURES IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
(Not*. —T o be answered by Head or senior teacher of Industrial Art* Department.) 

The purpose erf tht* study to to locate promtotag practice* which can be pub Doited for the benefit of the 
many teacher* seeking help Ln educating rapid and slow ^nws Bemuse the hold Inf power of the school 
to increasing and high school enrollment* are about to stirp upwards, thto problem wiU §oon become even 
hurt acute than it to today Your contribution to this study will be approbated. 

Enter total number of student® enrolled In all Indus trial arts 

Enter number of c tosses In which enrollment to: (a) leas than , (6) l(Mt \ . (e) x>-v t 

(rf) SMf , (#) 40-49 , if) over 50 .. 

Enter number of industrial arts teachers to department: FmLllme Men ,1'on^ 

Part Ume Mm W omen . 

Dirmtom*: In answering the items below oonxider only the teacher in your department who to moat 
effective tn working with (a) rapid tamer* and/or (ft) slow tamers. If no teacher to extremely effective 
with them students, please return thto blank to your principal' For thto study, rapid tamers are defined 
as them* among the highest i 5 to 30 percent tn general intcXUgmtee; alow learners are thcae the lowest 

lft to » percent In the appropriate columns, check each item to indicate the extent your extremely ©fta 
tive teae ben are using the following practices to teschtog (a) rapid tamers and (ft) stow tamers 


Extent of up© for Rapid 
Learners 

: > 

Extent of use for Stow 
Learners 

NONE 

SOME 

MUCH 

TECHNIQUES, PROVISIONS, 
AND PROCEDURES 

NONE 

SOME 

MUCH 



l Ptocrf emptoik cm the development 
of Simple haodiooLustog skUto . . 







2 Provide opportunity for intensive 
repetitive tooHstng rnscrmmm ... 





» 

1 

' 3 Provide fcddfltocml Urn* in the to- 
d us trial arts shop far students 




i 

1 

! ' 

4 Arrange far students to have first- 
ban g obayr v s iking of industr? and 
indiwtml proceMs carried cm m 
the comm unity 




i 

1 i 

f 

5. Encourage students with original, 
inventive, and creative Maas, 
interests, and talents to carry out 
their ideas 






1 

1 __ 

! 

d. Require expert defrag of 

ihip of students. 




i 


i ~ 

i 

1 

t ^oitfmeoopMaaveimpil-ted^ 
pfenning Of projects and activ- 
ities . 

! 

1 




8. Encourage pupib to undertake 
simple protect* which omn be com- 
pleted in short amount* erf time... 






1 

9L Conduct denwMitra tkms of prooca? 
m am! operations students use in 
eemstmeting projects. ...i. 





- 


IQ. Provide facihtke and enoourage 
students to tmt the physical prop- 
erties erf commonly used indus- 
trial material, sorb as metals, 
p talks, wood, textiles, talker, 
paper, etc ....... 






* 

/ 

/ 

11. .Encourage student* to read, ob- 
serve, sod evaluate various type* 
erf shop Trwnafwoeof ptorn inVolv- 

mg personnel, equipment, and 
/ sgmplkto used in sdbooto and ta- 

f dttky.it 







1M r^ad bookj about 

iwwfe industrial- 

tots, attd industrial probteiiss 





« 

i - 

/ / 

11. Provkio opportimiti6* far students 
to apply, test, and 
with setae* prinefptes to eta 
totmta, m^t&liwfy. mechanic, 
klneimita, etc.. 




i 

! 



14. Urge students to read about, dtoeuss, 
and observe the effects of tcoh- 
noJoglasl development and intim- 
trrtdhretfan to a community, 
Stole, or region 
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Part ni-F—ConUmied 


Efua! of tee for Rapid 
Learners 

m 

t_ 

Eitust of use for Slow 
Learners 

NONE 

BOM! 

MUCH 

TECHNIQUES, PROVISIONS, 
AND PROCEDURES 

NONE 

SOME 

MUCH 




IB Encourage and Mfet studejiti to 
develop mdtetrtal arti hobbv 
interests through home w$ik 
ahojw iQd otter leisure Lime so 
ttvitier 







It. Inform students about &nd urge 
participation to mfUmes*! fate, 
txhiblttatH, and industrial arts 
awards programs . . . . . 







17, Develop bom# mechanics skilfe 
essential to the mair.lenmner of the 
bom# usd its maebankml appii- 

IDM - 







18. Develop ooasuraer literacy through 
units m the aMs and use m 

ffftmiwls _ _ . . 


> 





if. Place emphasis open student pro)- 
eel# wolds «?ik) problem solv- 
ing: fkilta and eHifiml thinking 
30. Tmm to inferpr^i 

and graphic data about Industry.. 
E. Rnsourefi gtudmnia to taTwWi 
and beam* foroUiar with labor 
ante polksci and 










1 






i 



22. Develop sklite and knowl- 

edge by hiring ftodaotg compare 
the drntgn, fwmnietton, male- 
'rtafe nmdL operation, and eoats of 

eomnHm boosibaki appliances 

29. Urge ctadaats to sake extmotive 
use of ih* teheed and/or the todua- 
trial art* shop library. 













9A Hare students remd about, obasre, 
and dbma modem industrial 
preoftggfes and technique which 
cmnnol he wrfed on is the school. . 

28, Gin wiuomw oppccttmlt^i for 
la manfefinf the Lo- 
dsstyty arts snop f supplies, r&o- 
«fety, etc. Jr 













m. AM gtodenta to arranging tofees 
wWm wtth todBatotoSS, m- 
pk>yurs, labor, and buahma 
bk^ to tbs aammnntty about 
' tediMtrfeJ pmb^SM and trends . . 
37 . BcKjoJjt high degrees of prectotoo 
and to projects puplh 

cOiLstmci 













2S. Require etodiute to follow feaefer 
and toacher-made 

plans 







29. Mxmxmeiam to work oas 

group propeats Involving tb# appb- 
Ostlmi of pttsdnqtioo mttbods Mid 
technique*.. .... 





/ 


In bfenfe» below, d^^ite other 

pfwfstaf bciai made m fost and 
Cha^ estent each 

tfebetog ua»d. 










— lS 























DESCRIPTION 07 OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS 

Note.— If jm sauiual mams to opting yoer industrial arts prog? 

stew learnm, ar to h®ih, wouMnm pfeeat tefl about your proem© ta ftparati §s - - _ 

ippfrtd la tbo fhm& dsmtoa; (1) west Is taught, (I) bow li fe taught. ft) to whom 

tanghi, Wa mmU Ita t© buve ^ psmilMi to use thfe matoriaj for publication purposes, tf possible 

Nameof Uaabu prortdtog 

aiaddmr £ 


i to rapid teaman, to 
of fWer which gea 


PLEASE RETURN COMPLETED POEM TO YOUR PRINCIPAL 


